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Herbert Spencer and the Synthetic Philosophy. 
By W. H. Hupson. An account of the manner in 
which Spencer's philosophic thought unfolded, with a 


statement of the real relation between the work of 


Darwin and that of Spencer. 


Notes upon Anthropological Work in Europe. 


(Illustrated.) By FRepeRICK STarr. Tells what 
museums and other facilities for the study of anthro- 
pology exist abroad. Contains twelve portraits of 


leading European anthropologists. 


Cave-Dwellings of Men. (Illustrated) By W. H. 
LARRABEE. Describes both ancient cave-dwellings 


and caves now inhabited in several parts of Europe. 








Evolution in Folk-Lore. By Davin Dwicut We ts. | 


Shows the alterations produced in a negro legend by 
changes in the life and surroundings of the people 


that preserved it, 
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THE HUMAN MIND. 


A Text-Book of Psychology By James Suiuy, M.A... LL.D... Exa 
miner in Mental and Moral Science in 1 vers l ’ 
author send Tilusions,’ * Pessimism,’ ete. 2veols. Sv Cloth, & 00 
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By CHRISTARBEL R. COLERIDGE, author of * Lady Betty,’ ‘ Jack « 
Lanthorn,’ ete. No. 91, Town and Country Liew, 13 Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 
A graphic picture the English society life a t * day, with a central 

character who enlists and holds the sympathy estof the reader 

A Companion to ‘Don't. By Mrs. Ouiver Bett Bunct Small 
Smo. Cloth, gilt, uniform with Boudoir Edition of ‘Don’t.’ 30 


cents. 
A dainty little book, containing helpful and practical explanations: f social 


usages and rules It tells the reader how to entertain ar 


tained, an Lit sets forth the etiquette of engagements and marriages, it wluec 
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MODERN SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Sir Jonn Lunpock, Bart. 

The MODERN SCIENCE SERIES is designed primarily for the educated 
layman who needs to know the present state and result of scientific in- 
vestigation, and who has neither time nor inclination to become’ a spe- 
cialist on the subject which arouses his interest. The volumes thus far 
issued are: 


The Cause ofan Ice Age. By Sir Roserr Batt, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, author of ‘ Star 
land.’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

The Horse: A Study in Natural History. By WittiaM 
H. Frower, C.B., Director in the British Natural History Mu 
seum. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Oak: A Study in Botany. By H. MarsHati Warp, 


F.R.S. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the 


publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York 
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DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young z ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 











MARYLAND, Annapo 
T. JOHN'S COLLEGE —103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. meat Departments. Build- 

ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue ad- 
dress the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph.D. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 

cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 

opens Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers. 
Students prepared for college. Principals—Miss 8. 
N. Randolph, Mrs. A. L. Armstrong. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122- 124 West ‘st Franklin St. 
WE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
VWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
A A ISS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
pared for college. References: the Rt. Rey. Phillips 
Brooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dosa. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BO YS—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming o- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F, E. ABBOT, Ph.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 


’ dase CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
( Private—for Girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 


a H, LEE TUTOR FUR HARVARD. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Con cord 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.— TWEN- 

_ ty-five boys prepared for college,scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of ‘family life com- 
bined with best mentaland physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models, 
Seventy-five acres of! land. JAMES 8.GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. Knapp, 8S. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRIS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C, PARSONS, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 
RS. KNAPP SOME SCHOOL FOR 
$ Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. H. B. LEARNED 
(are. Head Master; H. H. Royau(Harv.) Asst. Mrs. 
NAPP. n. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, |. South Hadle 

] JOUNT HOLVORKE SE WINARY and 
d College offers College Courses with degrees, 
and Seminary Course with diploma. Laboratories, 
Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. 56th year opens 
Sept. 15, 1892. Board and tuition $200 a year. 
Mrs. F E. 8. MEAD. Prest._ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS TOHN Mc DUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. x 
"MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. THROOFS SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 
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NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
IT. AILDA'’S SCHUVUL.—SUMMER 
Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
$75. ScHOOL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 








New JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOY S.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils. 
pe a a EDWARD D. _MONTANYE, Master. | 
NEW Your, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36instructors. Tuition $400 a year. 
For Catalogue, address St. Agnes School. 








NEW York city, Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Streets. 
WE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
, ) Girls.—( Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 
yn. 





NEw YORK, Manlius. 

T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL.— 
Civil Engineering. Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitati - ot 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Summer en begins Juve 20. Regular session 

Sept. 15 Rt. Rey. T. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 

Lt.-Col. WM. VE RBECK, ‘Supt. 





Onio, Cleveland. 
LLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education, Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F, THWING. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWRCOLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old Freoch, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sies, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address asa above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bry: n Mawr. 
A TSS BALDWIN’ S DAY, BOARD- 
i ing,and College Preparatory School for Girls 


reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave e. 

y TSS MARY E STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 

examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 

from the college. School « certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
YWELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
» my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. *Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds, Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN ICE, A. M., Principal. | 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German  Roeeding-Schoot 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1891. 
Students prepared for college. Ampie grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


mn) TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 





VirRGINIA, Abingdon. 
ARTHA WASHINGTON CO/LEGE 
and Conservatory of Music.—Next session 
opens Sept. 8,1892. Send for C '.m 
Rev. 8 -N. BARKER, Pres. 
FRANCE, Paris, 21 Rue Hamelin, off Avenue Klé ber. 
RENCH PENSION—MLLE. REG: 
NIER.—Pleasant rooms, good table, reasonable 
terms. Conveniently reached by trams. Most health- 
ful part of the city (near the Are de Triomphe). Ex- 
cellent references. For information apply to 
Miss E. G. BALCH, 23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





GERMANY, Blankenburg am Harz 
MARTINI INSTITU i i oe “CERMAN 
d French, and English Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Location for health 
and beauty cf scenery unsurpassed. Address 
Mrs. C. P. LANE’S School, 
429 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to Moss TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcest 
OHN W. DALZELL! s PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
= lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. _ 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

A ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Pa 4 —A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. f 

Catalogue sent upon application. 





Ti caida: etc. 
OVS COACHED FOR COLLEGE, AT 


Mont Vernon, the Bethlehem of southern New 
Hampshire, fifty miles from Boston. A limited num- 
ber of boys, during the months of June, July, and 
August, will be prepared for the autumn examina- 
tions. Address JoHN B. WELCH. A.M., Principal Mc- 
Collom Institute, Mont Vernon, N. H. 
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Fuichew, etc. | Educational. |CAPE ROSIER, 
A COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR, | THO THE . MAINE. 


roughly conversant with four modern lan- FOR SALE.—The lands of ¢ ype Rosier 


guages, experienced in European travel, would like Sauveu r Summer ( ‘olles ge 


Lo te ike'one, two, or three boys or young men fera Aseociates. consisting . eneande of © Ol 

trip to Eur pe during the summer months. Refer- ¢ . : 

ences exchanged. Address INSTRUCTOR, WVa‘ton, ot | anvuaves ! acres of most beautiful lands with t of 

: COLLEGE PROFESSOR OF MUCH . 5 dill nearly continuous shore fron Cape Rosier 
eae tig tg nr Spepe pti ae a Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., 





‘es with the island of Mt. Desert the t 
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21 experience wishes to take charge of one or two to Exeter, N. i s} 
boys during the coming vacation, for travel, recrea- e 


tion, orinstruction. Address MASTER OF ARTS, care SEVENTEENTH SESSION rugged and picturesque characteristics 
of the Natt n. 7 " shore; is }) miles nearer Boston than tl 
ph ai OR ERE ATR ENT ENE yim aie BiRE JULY 11 TO AUGUST 19 


AY GRADU. ATE OF THE HARVARD a eas a ene ter; has cool regular steam cot nicati 
Annex ot seven years’ experience in teaching For board and rooms address Miss F. Fauinaber nen “i mountain and . 
wishes a position; English, History, and Latin pre- | Exeter, N. For | information, Programme of the UNSUTTRissed MOUNT Amd isd A View 
ferred. Address Box |x, Cambridge, Mass. School,and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, address rocky shor i 
— : . Dr. L. SAUVEUR, ai Mara , 
{ a. W. STONE, Tutor jor Har- 6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass beaches,and bas a creat variety of © trees 


Thes at. “ Re Ores Thee is a? 
SES Se rons, Beaten. NEW YORK, IrHaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 18 These lands ha 
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‘ally laid out by t laricts . ar 


School Agencies. SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS | Geners ; roads, wharves, amt other cone 

> EPTEMBE —_— Pp AY ‘ yx’ , ve) Niehces constructed, and ul ar re 

Fh Wha pet Ohare, 3 of Geol. 106 Cham soa con CORNE L L U NIV I: RSE Ih. dir sale ts Seta af -feum: tp 20 cama gai 
neralogy, 2 for Assaying and Metal., 5 of Latin, 3 of al . ae P a gale —e mit 
Greek, 8of Science, 3 of Eng., 3 ‘of Hist. and Polit. = : a " 





Science, 3 of Mech. Eng., 5 of Physics, 7 Directors ee to pur use y 
of Music, 18 Prin. of H. $., 2s H. S, Assists Lowest «sot A ae : 4 A ; ‘ 
salury of above, $300; highest, $2,900, We have been For ¢ irc ulars write to Profe ror 1 “MI R SON ’ tected sea . ' 
asked to name candidates for these places, Also many : ee ocal and literary t sot } . 
positions for Principals, Superintendents, grade Schoo! of Exp ession. i ve oO a ne Onis er ‘ not be : . 
Teachers, Specialists, ete., ete. For further particu- | ¢ s CURRY. Ph.D 15% Be acon st . Bos Mass For pia A ‘ 
larsaddress C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ul. ~~ : ALERI \\ 
¢ : Harvard University. Summer Courses, Voice aud . pew SPL it 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH cen tie + Expression. > weeks July! HENRY PARKMAN ste 
ers’ Agency supplies Pr fessors, Teachers, Tu- Guress &. 6. CUREX, 19's Beacon H¢., Bost fass J. MURRAY HOW! ' 
Tanbce nore es ete., to Colleges, Schools, and P:ovince of Expression Br "a est sury A fthe : = 
i Ss. 2 5 e subject t ! . 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, School of Expression, 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
23 Union Square, New York. 
‘ ae yr 4 , 
” “¢ j r \ ‘a 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, Genuner Counce is Lanaenaen : 
7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass..3 Union pr | Best Advantages for Learning Conv tion 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South . . _ es ae s Te Shee ———— | 1? | ‘I T~ ‘ \ dh ~ ( . | }* 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency rmal Course for Teachers i ie \ |. |. | ‘ 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. At Asbury P ". N J . and Chicago, I NEMS. “ANS i 4 
7 yr oe uUlars address 
~ 7x , -pyrr r y7 TTP pec The } ft - ’ ‘ ’ 1 ‘yxy 
WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS The Berlitz School of Lanstaxs REVOLUTION 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those | Madison Square, New York Auditorium, Chicax . . . 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- rm 
dress C. B. RUGGLEs & Co.,( Palace Hote! Building), ae Known to the Author 


Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. S | N 1 Hi 
peas ummer Lessons in iS- 
MERICAN AND F°< REIGN Professors, ’ a . emeaie . Ry I \ 


tutors gove ernesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Rasa 
Colleges, se eon and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥. Pers: lesiring find f 
beh at Ses groups of children a. etent y d 
CHERMERHORN'S TEACH r RS’ | of Natural History (Physiogra Bota 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. Saeatesen Gen a aoe 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Ste N.Y ~ hers - e. is 


THe. SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN 
—THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- - . » Ga 
TIONS FOR WOMEN will | ie held in New York Jane Amhet St Summer NN hor | 


28 and 30, and Juiy i and 2, 1892. Two scholars! 





one of $300 and one of $ 0 ), are offered in conne of Languages. Art. Literature. Chemist: \ 

tion with these examinations. For information ap- ties, Library Work, History, iP I , 

ply to the SECRETARY, 32 East 33d St Sixteenth sess ens Jul Is For prog . 
New York City. address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, M 2 


sat nos | j D. LOTHROP CO... Pul . Be S10 
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Studies may be con‘inued by correspondence all the year 
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Professors and Instructors who are considering the ques- 
tion of changing Text-Books for the coming year are 
cordially invitedto consider the following Books, 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS: 


ANGLO-SAXON. Attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing Anglo-Saxon studies by Francis A. March, LL.D.: A 
Comparative Grammar of the Anglo ‘Saxon Language, in which 
its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High Ger- 
man, Price $1.80; An Anglo-Saxon Reader with Philological 
Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary, Price $1.10, and 
A Method of Philological Study of the English Language, Price 
55 cents, 


BIBLE STUDY. Of the books published in this 
branch of study the reader’s attention is invited to Smith’s Old 
Testament and New Testament History, Price $1.25 each, and 
Smith’s Smaller Scripture History, Price 60 cents. These books 
are published in the Student’s Series and are recognized authori- 
ties on the subject. Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, Price $6.50, Westcott & Hort’s Greek-English Testa- 
ment, Price $3.50, and Westcott & Hort’s Greek New Testament, 
Student's Edition, Price $1.00, are all standard works and are 


largely used by Bible students. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. The Government of the 
United States, by W. J. Cocker, is a clear and concise presenta- 
tion of the influences and conditions that rendered our present 
Constitution a necessity, and a description of the powers and 
limitations of our form of government. Price 72 cents. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Greek Dictionaries have been recognized as the standard autho- 


Harper’s Series of Latin and 
rities for many years. Their enterprise in this direction stands 
without a parallel in the history of book-making the world over. 
A complete descriptive circular of these and other dictionaries 


will be forwarded on request. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. The Studies in 
English Literature by Prof. Wm. Swinton is a remarkably 
popular text-book. The author's fine faculty of discrimination, 
which has contributed so largely to his success as a maker of 
text-books, is shown to good advantage in the preparation of 
this work. Although a large volume of over 700 pages, the 
price is but $1.20, making it one of the cheapest text-books pub- 
lished. Miss Phillips's Manual of English Literature in two 
volumes is a remarkably complete presentation of the entire 


subject. Price $2.00 per volume, 





ENGLISH WORDS. This book is an Elementary 
Study of Derivations, by Prof. Chas. F. Johnson of Trinity 
College, Hartford, being in fact the result of the author’s many 
years’ experience in the class-room. The writer has aimed at 
making etymology suggestive and interesting and at presenting 
the subject in a form to stimulate to further investigation and 
lead to a more correct and literary use of words. Price, 84 


cents. 


HISTORY. The Student’s Series of Histories is well 
and favorably known everywhere. Nearly each and every one 
of the twenty-five neat and attractive volumes which make up 
the series is acknowledged to be the best summary in our lan- 
guage of the particular branch of knowledge to which it belongs. 
Greece, Rome, France, Germany, Middle Ages, Modern Europe, 
Queens of England, Ancient History, Church History, and the 
History of the East are all treated in a masterly manner by well- 
known writers. They are text-books par excellence, and range 
in price from 60 cents to $1.50 each. Full particulars of this 


series will be forwarded on request. 


PSYCHOLOGY. For a good practical working text- 
book, the reader is recommended to examine Dr. John Dewey's 
Psychology, Price $1.25. The author has developed the subject 
in a clear and well-defined manner, and his book is logical 
throughout. For a further investigation of the subject, Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne’s Introduction to Psychological Theory, Price 
$1.75, and his Metaphysics—A Study in First Principles, are 


offered. 


RHETORIC. Five different text-books are offered 
Each book 
treats the subject from a different standpoint and each possesses 
For a good general text-book on 


for the consideration of instructors in this subject. 


a value particularly its own. 
the Principles of Rhetoric and their Application that of Prof. 
Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard University may be recom- 
mended. Price 80 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE. No edition of Shakespeare so 
well answers the needs of the class-room as that prepared by Dr. 
Wm. J. Rolfe of Cambridge, Mass. 
scientious, but a brilliant worker, and has a wide reputation as 


Dr. Rolfe is not only a con- 


a Shakespearan scholar of great ability. This series is complete 


in forty volumes, Price 56 cents each, 





Messrs. Harper & Brothers invite Principals of Schools, Professors, and Instructors to corre- 
spond with them in regard to School Text-Books for class use, and the special rates made for 


first introduction. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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; The Week. 


WITHIN a week a fresh crop of rumors has 
sprung up in Washington touching a new 
international conference on the silver 
question. These rumors have been pub- 
lished in London, where they are received 
with much incredulity. The Timesof that 
city considers Mr. Harrison’s rumored ne- 
gotiations on this subject ‘‘an obviously 
evasive and illusory attempt to temporize 


with the soft-money partisans.” It sees | 


no prospect of any international agree- 
ment or any improvement of the silver 
market, and it looks upon Mr. Goschen’s 
expression of a desire for an enlarged 
use of silver as productive of more harm 
than good. Other English journals have 
expressed doubt whether there is any real 
ground for supposing that a new con- 
ference will be held. Until some offi- 
cial statement is made, no credence can 
be given to these reports. Yet there 
are obvious reasons why the Adminis 
tration should desire to have a confer- 
ence this year, or at all events have a 
hopeful negotiation on foot looking towards 
one. This would be a political advantage 
because it would put an end, for the time, 
to all intestine party disagreements such 
as those broached by Senator Teller last 
week. Everybody would be constrained 
to wait till the conference was ended be- 
fore taking any step to form new alliances. 
In fact, Mr. Teller himself has moved for 
such a conference in the Senate and Mr. 
Lodge has moved for it in the House— 
these two representing the opposite ex- 
tremes in the party. There is also a cer- 
tain amount of international-conference 
feeling among the Democrats, but it is not 
among the free-coinage men. The Bland 


faction have always regarded international | 
action as a subterfuge and a makeshift to 


gain time. They would not reject a con- 


ference—indeed, the Bland Bill has a clause 


in it looking to an agreement after we 
adopt free coinage. But they insist that 
our action shall not be contingent on that 
of any other country. Nevertheless, the 
actual pendency of an international con- 
ference would give them pause. It would 
enforce silence upon them during the in- 
terval. So the movement for a confer- 
ence, if there is really one on foot, may b 
regarded as a temporary relief to the poli 
ticians on both sides. 


When we look at practical results, we 
can discern nothing hopeful. Two facts 
militate always against a bimetallic agree- 
ment. One is, that all the governments 


on earth cannot prevent gold and silver | 


from selling according to their respective 
costs of production. The other is, that the 
governments can never trust each other to 


| the extent of believing that they will live up 
| to the agreement. The agreement requires 
a mutual sacritice of pecuniary interests 
to the common good. It is not an agree 
ment which can be carried out by powder 
and ball or by chains and dungeons. It 
requires for its efficient execution the as 
sent of all private individuals within the 
territorial scope of the treaty. It requires 
that the preference of people for gold over 
silver shall cease. But everybody knows 
that it will not cease at the bidding 
of a law passed by any number of 





governments. No government could en 


} 


Be ; 

| force bimetallism on its own subjects 
| . 

| bevond the settlement of contracts alr aay 


in existence. As to all future bargains, 
| the people's preference for gold over silver 

would find its way as easily and surely as 
| their preference for potatoes over turnips 
| Knowledge of this elementary fact will 
| always prevent the governments from 


trusting each other to enforce bimetallism 


The silverites contribute to the gavety 
of nations from time to time, and nobody 
is more diligent in this way than Senator 
Teller. In his speech on Wednesday week 
(the speech in which he warned the Repub 
lican party to beware of Colorado, Nevada 





Idaho, and Montana), he gave a piece otf 


his mind about Great Britain. The subject 
to which he was particularly directing his 
| thought was the advantage that India 
gains as an exporter of wheat by having a 
depreciated curreney. Senator Higgins of 
Delaware asked whether the construction 
of railways in India might not also have 
had considerable influence in promoting 
the export of wheat. Then the following 
colloquy took place 
Mr. Teller—A Senator 


got the money with 








roads. Great Britain tilroads 
| them. 
| Mr Stewart Xr 1 irz 7 + t! 

Mr. Teller—Of course India is pa g for 
| them. The financial policy of Great Britain 
has been to never pay ant t} } ttoa 
od? ere she does f taf t ¢ I 





| This financial policy is in marked contrast 
| to that of the universal Yankee nation, 
| otherwise Mr. Teller would not have re- 
| ferred to it in such severe terms. Our 
| policy is to pay our money without cet- 
| ting anything like a full equivalent back 
| Yet when Mr. Blaine pointed out that 
we were losing $5,000,000 per annum 


in trading with il, he did not 





speak of it in of admiration 
it all. On the he contended 
that we oucht tod is Great Britain 
does, namely, et a fullequivalent back 


and to this end he negotiated a treaty of 


i 
reciprocity with Brazil, which has not had 


much effect except to show his earnest de- 
sire to recover some part of the $45,000,- 


a) 


The modus vivendi respecting Bering 
Sea provides that both Governments shall 


| sions thoroughly 


prohibit seal killing by their subjects dur- 
ing the pendency of the arbitration. Arti 


cle 7 provides that the agreement shall 





be ratified by the President bv and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate,” a 
formality which was dispensed with last 
vear. Thisis a tacit acknowledement of 
the illeg ilitv af last vears arrange wnt on 
our part. There was no law last vear pro 
hibitin American « ~ taking 
seals 1 Beri ~ tie 
limit hi 1 ti luly i is a 
prit of thr u t Ww lis 
i th Pd : ns 
f We ‘ lay 
rise } \ 
] 1 \y 
( | { S . 
n ritv of 4 i 1} ‘ 
i iw ‘ ‘ av 
word f t s s if 
his strong speect f tl 
measure and especially for t hig 
grounds on which his opposition to it was 
based. He said that this bill exceeded 
severity ar rte loft] rv ts 
of humanit. v bill that was } ably 
ever int! luced into t ( 1 ess of the 
| ite State Wit ox of the 
i } t Slay ] ey loubt 
ed " ‘ ] exam 
1 { w ’ ‘ nit 
sent ovet b t ist M = man 
§ wed f1 t s re s t the 
Chinese population in California had 
actually decreased 4 per cent. in the 


past ten years, the number now being 
3.451 less than it was in ISSO, and hence 
that these severe measures were un 
necessary for the purpose of checking 
Chinese immigration. This fact staggered 
the Pacitic Coast Senators, particularly Mr 


Mitchell of Oregon, who had discovered 





inner consciousness that the num 
ber of Chinese in the whole country had 
largely increased. Mr. Mitchell was quite 
sure that if the number of Chinese in Cali 
fornia had decreased, it was because there 
had been an overtlow from that State all 
the time. The peculiarity of this cup is 
that the less there is in it,the more it over 
flows. Mr. Sherman dissected the bill 
carefully and exposed its shocking provi- 
Such a service deserves 
public recognition 


The bill pending before the Senate 
which requires the accounting officers of 
the Treasury to reopen all claims settled 
under a construction of law subsequently 
declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States to be erroneous, and to ad- 
just them in accordance with the law as 


| construed by the Court, not only in 
| volves an immense expenditure of money, 


but is wholly indefensible in principle. 
When the Court of Claims was established 
in 1863, all claims against the Government 

















which had then accrued, if they belonged 
to any of the classes over which that Court 
was given jurisdiction, could have 
been presented to it for adjudication. 
Those whose demands have originated 
since 1863 have been treated with the 
greatest liberality. Every avenue that 
could be devised has been open to them. A 
simple, inexpensive, and easy mode of 
redress exists in the Treasury. Failing to 
secure a favorable decision from the 
Comptrollers, claimants have been per- 
mitted to file their petitions in the Court 
of Claims at any time within six years 
from the accrual of their demands, not- 
withstanding their previous voluntary 
submission to the decision of the Treasury. 
If these dernands have remained so long 
unadjudicated in the Treasury that the six- 
year statute of limitations blocks their way 
to the court, another remedy remains. The 
head of the Department may—notwith- 
standing the adverse decision of the ac- 
counting officers—refer the demands to 
the Court for decision, the statute of limi- 
tation not running in such cases for the 
period during which the demands may 
have been pending before the Department. 
To go further and reopen all claims, how- 
ever old, just because it has been discover- 
ed in a suit brought many years after- 
wards by some person who did not sleep 
on his rights, that they were improperly 
settled by the accounting officers, is libe- 
rality run mad. 





Such a bill as this would never have 
been dreamed of if we had, as many gov- 
ernments have, a class of eminent magis- 
trates, holding office by a permanent ten- 
ure, charged with the duty of hearing and 
determining claims against the public. 
From the beginning the Federal Auditors 
and Comptrollers have occupied an anoma- 
lous position. Vested with judicial func- 
tions, and yet holding office during the 
pleasure of the President, they have exer- 
cised their brief authority without printed 
precedents or the arguments of counsel to 
guide them, and gone out of office upon 
every change of administration, followed 
by the curses of claimants and claim agents 
whose clamor they had withstood, to be suc- 
ceeded by other temporary officers whose 
chief employment consists in overturning 
what they tried to establish. It would be 
more economical to the nation, more just 
to claimants, and more respectful to the 
Treasury officers themselves, to change 
the whole system. 





There can be no question that the steal- 
ing of a seat in Congress on Friday for Mr. 
Rockwell, who comes from the home dis- 
trict of Senator Hill, was a Hill victory. 
All the Hill organs are justified, therefore, 
in claiming itas their triumph and in crow- 
ing over it lustily. We think they are quite 
right, also, in hailing it as a ‘‘Cleveland 
defeat.” Every triumph of that kind in 
Democratic politics has come to be looked 
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upon in all quarters as a rebuif to Mr. 
Cleveland, and it is one of the many tri- 
butes to his character that this is the case. 
He has never been an exponent of the kind 
of politics which finds its highest develop- 
ment in stealing seats in legislative bodies, 
or in extracting legal election returns from 
the public files in order that illegal ones may 
be used to put men in office who have failed 
of election by the people. The ‘‘ Hill vic- 
tory” in Congress was of precisely the same 
character as the series of Hill victories by 
which he and Tammany gained control 
of the State Senate. Mr. Rockwell had 
no legal right to the seat which has been 
awarded him by the narrow majority of 15 
votes in a House which has a Demo- 
cratic majority of 150. His claim to 
the seat was denied by the Democratic 
majority of the Elections Committee, 
on the ground that Noyes had a majority 
of the votes as returned under the laws of 
the State, whereas Rockwell's certificate 
was based upon a recount. The law of 
New York does not authorize a recount of 
votes, but expressly provides that after the 
count has been made the ballots shall be 
destroyed. He would have been rejected 
by the House had not the Hill-Tammany 
combine, which elected Mr. Crisp Speaker, 
made a determined fight for his retention. 
They are as jubilant over their victory as 
they were over the theft of the New 
York Senate and the success of the snap 
Convention, and it is likely to do them 
about as much good as those remarkable 
achievements did. 





Senator Quay, following in the footsteps 
of the ‘‘“Hon.” Richard Croker, is permitted 
to set forth in the pages of the North Ame- 
rican Review his views upon the subject: 
‘‘The Man or the Platform; Personality 
or Principle—Which is More Potent in 
National Politics?’ We have not read 
these ‘‘views,” and we doubt very much 
if any intelligent person will care to 
peruse them, for the simple reason that 
every such person knows that Quay 
cares nothing for either Personality or 
Principle, Man or Platform, but believes in 
‘*boodle” as the only ‘‘ potent” influence 
in national politics. If he were to write 
on that subject, were to tell what he knows 
from experience of the achievements 
of ‘“‘boodle” in carrying elections, it 
would be worth while to pay him for the 
article and well worth everybody's while to 
read it when printed. If, for example, he 
were to write a truthful narrative, sus- 
tained by vouchers and other documents, 
of the uses to which he put the great 
corruption fund that Wanamaker raised 
for him in the closing days of the 
Harrison campaign of 1888, it would be a 
wise, economic, and public-spirited act for 
the North American Review to pay him 
for it the largest price ever given for a 
magazine article,for it would be an object- 
lesson in political morality the like of 
which this country had never beheld. On 
that phase of a national campaign he is 
an unquestioned authority, but on ‘ Per- 
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sonality or Principle ” he is as disgusting 
a spectacle as Satan in a pulpit. 





The Massachusetts Republicans have 
adopted a resolution declaring ‘‘the right 
of every voter to cast his vote and have it 
honestly counted a fundamental principle 
of our Government”; and the Pennsylva- 
nia Republicans, after announcing their 
‘‘belief in a free ballot and a fair count,” 
affirmed that, ‘‘unless intelligent and pa- 
triotic sentiment accord these rights to the 
humblest citizen in every section of the 
country, it becomes the duty of the Federal 
Governinent to secure them by Congres- 
sional enactment under the authority con- 
ferred by the Constitution.” This, of 
course, means endorsement of the Force 
Bill. But another announcement regard- 
ing that measure was made at the Capito} 
which is of much more importance. 
Senator Teller of Colorado, in his late 
speech on the silver question, said : 


‘* T have read that bill with care and atten- 
tion more than twenty times. 1 have read it in 
the light of calm consideration. And I repeat 
now that if it were presented to me now, with 
the alternative of party support or party dis- 
missal, 1 should not vote for the bill. A more 
infamous bill, in my judgment, never passed 
the threshold of the doors of the Senate. 
Avowedly in the interest of good government, 
it was instigated, in my judgment, by men 
whose interest it was to prevent a free expres- 
sion of the will of the voters at the polls.’’ 


Mr. Teller’s colleague, Mr. Wolcott, is 
equally outspoken against the Force Bill, 
and there are other Republican Senators 
whose votes can be counted upon against 
it. Whatever may be the result of the 
Presidential election, there is good reason 
to hope that the Force Bill can never get 
through Congress. 





The action of the Indiana Democratic 
State Convention on Thursday shows how 
irresistible the Cleveland movement in the 
party has become. Indiana was supposed 
to have a ‘‘favorite son” in the person of 
ex-Gov. Gray, and the usual attempts 
were made to invoke in his behalf the 
spirit of ‘‘State pride,” but it was all of no 
avail. The feeling among the people in 
favor of Cleveland was so overwhelm- 
ing that the Convention adopted a 
resolution endorsing his Administration, 
insisting that the approaching campaign 
should be conducted on the issue of tariff 
reform as defined in his famous message, 
and declaring him upon this issue ‘‘ the 
logical candidate of the Democratic 
party.” The most that poor Gray’s friends 
could extort from the Convention was an 
expression of ‘‘ unalterable confidence in 
and attachment to” him, and an instruc- 
tion to the delegation to use every honora- 
ble effort to secure his nomination in case 
the National Convention should deem the 
nomination of Cleveland inadvisable. As 
nobody longer expects the latter contin- 
gency, this is the same thing as bowing 
Gray one side; and the ex-Governor must 
be a man of very cheerful temperament to 
extract much satisfaction from his treat- 
ment at the hands of his fellow-citizens. 
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The ingratitude which Tom Platt is 
showing to President Harrison at the pre- 
sent time is the basest in the history of 
modern politics. He is openly jeering at 
him and is “fixing” a delegation from this 
State to the National Convention which 
will, if Platt so desires, throw its vote 
against Harrison. What his motive is, no- 
body knows, of course, but there are several 
plausible theories in explanation of his con- 
duct floating about in political circles. 
One is, that Platt, like Quay, is ‘‘striking”’ 
Harrison for terms, serving notice on him 
that if he desires a renomination, he must 
pay the price which the party bosses de- 
mand for it. Another theory is, that 
while Harrison gave Platt all the pat- 
ronage of New York State after his elec- 
tion, leaving poor Warner Miller prostrate 
and destitute ‘‘outside the breastworks,” he 
refused Platt’s chief demand, to wit, the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, and that 
Platt has never forgiven him for this refu- 
sal, and is now ‘‘getting even.” We give 
both theories for what they are worth, 
having no means of deciding between 
them. Both may be erroneous, but, 
whether this be so or not, there is no ques- 
tion as to the heartless ingratitude of 
Platt. It has no parallel save in Harri- 
son’s ingratitude towards Warner Miller. 








Col. McClure of the Philadelphia Times 
made an interesting address at the annual 
meeting of the Civil-Service Reform As- 
sociation of that city on Thursday evening. 
Among other things he referred to the ex- 
traordinary growth in the use of money in 
elections during the last thirty years. The 
report in the Ledger says: 

‘* He gave a history of the campaign of 1860, 
in which he was Chairman of the State Repub- 
lican Executive Commiitee, when a great 
party had to be crystallized into being and the 
State carried in October in order to defeat the 
party in power and to insure the election of 
Abraham Lincoln in November. How much 
money, he asked, do you suppose was expended? 
The entire contribution for the campaign was 
$12,000, out of which $2,000 was paid for rent 
and $3,000 for printing, leaving but $7,000 with 
which to organize the victory that was won. 
No money was needed for other than honest 
purposes. Political debauchery was a thing 
unthought of. We were certainly a great 
party. To-day take any one of your political 
masters—he will require more money to elect 
a Councilman in a little ward. Men are in- 
vited to battle now solely for the spoils.’ 
Discouraging as this contrast is, Col. Mc- 
Clure pointed out the hopeful aspect of the 
situation in the fact that civil-service re- 
form has already passed the stage of ridi- 
cule, and that ‘‘any Administration, if it 
does not advance in this direction, dare 
take no step backward. We are very near 
to-day,” he added, ‘‘to the point that no 
man can be dismissed from office for politi- 
cal reasons, and the time is coming when 
the leading candidates of both parties must 
declare in favor of civil-service reform.” 


The report as to the working of woman 
suffrage in the Kansas municipal elections 
this spring, just made by the President of 
the Equal Suffrage Association, indicates 








that there has been no falling off in interest 
on the part of the sex. This is the “ off 
year” for such elections, as in many cities 
only a part of the officials are chosen, but 
in such cities the woman vote was 
as large as in the last correspond- 
ing year. In four places the woman 
vote exceeded the male, and in a num- 
ber of the smaller towns—or “ cities,” 
as they call them out there—the women 
cast this year a larger vote than ever be- 
fore. Women seem to be exerting more 
influence all the time in the matter of 
making nominations. It is more common 
for them to be invited to caucuses and 
primaries. In Newton they were the first 
to stirin regard to holding caucuses, and 
twice as many women were present as 
men. A number of women were elected 
to the school boards, and women are ap- 
pointed very frequently as city clerks and 
city treasurers. 


We have received a copy of the circular 
of H. R. De Milt & Co. of this city, for 
April, 1892, saying that they have in store 
and for sale the first American pig tin ever 
brought to this market. The first para 
graph of the circular says that this pig tin 
‘‘is now produced in this country in com 
mercial quantity.” A subsequent para- 
graph requests ‘‘that orders be limited to 
one or two pigs,” on account of the small 
ness of the present supply. The rather 
superfluous remark is added that ‘the 
price is same as for the foreign.” Of 
course people are not going to buy 
this tin in a commercial way at higher 
prices than the foreign. Probably many 
people who receive this circular will 
be led to believe that the Temescal tin- 
mine in California has been brought to its 
present state of productiveness (whatever 
that may be) by a good stiff duty on pig 
tin. It should be remarked for the instruc 
tion of such that pig tin is now and has 
been for twenty years on the free list, and 
that there can be no duty on it before July 
1, 1893. Whether there shall be any then 
will depend upon whether the present 
law remains in force until that time. If it 
does, there will be a duty of four cents per 
pound on pig tin for two years, which will 
inure to the benefit of the English com- 
pany which owns the Temescal mine. At 
the end of the two years (i. e., July 1,1895), 
the President of the United States is to 
determine whether there has been produc- 
ed within the United States more than 
‘5,000 tons of cassiterite and bar, block, 
and pig tin ” within a single year. If so, 
the duty is to remain in force. If not, the 
article goes back to the free list where it is 
now, and the English company ceases to 
get its bounty. 





The financial situation of the Argentine 
Republic was the subject of a vigorousand 
able article in the first number of the Jn- 
vestor’s Review, the new English quarter- 
ly under the editorship of Mr. A. J. Wil- 
son. Written by him, the article in ques- 





tion maintained that the so-called ‘‘ mora- 
torium”—or suspension of interest for 
three years—was the worst possible way 
of dealing with the Argentine difficulty; 
it was a virtual admission on the part of the 
creditors, he argued, that Argentina was 
bankrupt, and could not even pay a re 
duced interest. Mr. Wilson thought that 
the Argentines would not need to be told 
twice that they were able to pay nothing, 
but would be found very ready in taking 
that view of the case at the end of their 
three years of grace. Moreover, he argued 
on the basis of the cold figures that 
the country would not be able to “ful 
fil its engagements under the moreforio 
compact and resume the complete ser 
vice of the public debt in December, 
1898." For the expression of this 
opinion Mr. Wilson is to be proceeded 
against legally by the Argentine Govern. 
ment, so it is stated, though it is not made 
clear exactly how. But if the Govern 
ment is so eager to prove itself solvent at 
the cost of some incredulous writer, we 
should say it ought to try its hand upon 
the editor of the Buenos Ayres Standard 
That paper, commenting upon the an 
nouncement of the suit against Mr, Wilson, 
said: ‘‘It is manifestly impossible for Ar 
gentina to set aside from December, 18053, 
an annual sum of $19,500,000 gold, since 
that would be 9) per cent. of the total 
revenue.” 


A curious phase of the Anarchistie ac 
tivity in France has been the outbreak, 
in what appears to be a prearranged 
and systematic form, of disturbances in 
churches. These seem to have been 
particularly planned for any date when 
it was known that a sermon was to lx 
preached on social questions. Large num 
bers of Anarchists or wanton disturbers 
of the peace would gather in the body 
of the church, and drown the preach 
ers voice by loud outeries, smash the 
chairs and chandeliers, and make the 
continuance of the service impossible. Be 
ginning in the churches of Paris, these 
outrages quickly spread to the provinces, 
and took on peculiarly scandalous forms 
at Marseilles and Nancy. At Beauvais, a 
priest who was discoursing on the apparent- 
ly harmless subject of Sunday rest, was 
compelled to break off because he had some- 
thing to say about social order and obedi- 
ence to the laws. The authorities long 
showed themselves strangely indifferent to 
these disorders. In some cases, no doubt, they 
thought that the populace were simply 
taking into their own hands that clause of 
the Penal Code which forbids a minister of 
any religion to criticise alaw or decree of 
the Government; but another clause of the 
same code makes it a criminal offence to 
break up a religious service, or to foment 
disorder or utter threats in any church 
building. Latterly, however, this form 
of anarchy has been taken vigorously in 
hand by the police. Had it been allowed 
to go much further, the churches must 
have been closed. 
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THE SENATE AND THE ARIZONA 
FUNDING BILL. 


THE debate and action of the Senate on 
the Arizona Funding Bill deserves rather 
more attention than has been given to it. 
In fact, there has hardly ever been a more 
painful exhibition of downright, unblush- 
ing demagogism in that body than was 
presented on this occasion. It should be 
known at the outset that the Arizona 
Funding Bill, gold clause and all, was 
passed by the last Congress without a dis- 
senting vote in the Senate, and that the 
present bill was merely to change the 
period of the interest payments, mak- 
ing them semi-annual instead of annual. 
It is customary in this kind of legisla- 
tion to take the Territorial law, pre- 
face it with a few words, saying that Con- 
gress approves and confirms the same, and 
then pass it. This was done with the Ari- 
zona Funding Law in 1890, the third sec- 
tion containing these words: 

‘* Said bonds shall bear interest at a rate to 

be fixed by said Loan Commissioners, but in no 
case to exceed 5 per cent. per annum, which 
interest shall be oy in gold coin, or its 
equivalent in lawful money of the United 
States, on the 15th day of January in each 
year.’ 
This measure was approved and confirmed 
by Congress,‘and became a law on the 25th 
of June, 1890, without any question being 
raised as to the kind of money that the 
interest was payable in. Hence, when 
Senator Stewart the other day expressed 
the fear that the ‘‘gold combination” or 
the ‘‘Gold Trust”—he used both phrases 
—would make use of this bill to show that 
the people of Arizona are opposed to sil- 
ver, he expressed a quite needless fear. 
If the gold combination wish to avail 
themselves of this omen, they can find it 
ready to their hand on page 175, volume 
26, of the Statutes of the United States. 
The present bill was, as has been said, 
merely to amend the section in which the 
foregoing words occur so as to make the 
interest payable semi-annually. Then the 
scramble began. 

Senator Stewart said that he was will- 
ing to allow the people of Arizona to 
manage their own affairs in their own way 
(just as he manages his when he takes any 
bills receivable), but, when Senator Kyle 
of South Dakota offered an amendment 
changing the words “‘ gold coin” to ‘‘ law- 
ful money,” he (Stewart) went back on his 
word and voted for it. Senator Peffer was 
‘opposed to changing the tenor and spirit 
of the laws of the United States at 
anybody’s request, except at the request 
of the people themselves”—from which 
it might appear that he was opposed to 
changing the law which now stands on 
page 175, vol. 26, United States Statutes, 
except at the request of the people of Ari- 
zona. But what he meant was exactly the 
contrary of this. He meant that he was 


in favor of changing that law against the 
express desire of the people concerned. 
Senator Palmer of Illinois expressed in a 
moderate way his opinion that the Kyle 
amendment was an attempt to meddle 





with other people’s private affairs. If the 
people of Arizona wanted to borrow money 
in a certain way and on certain terms, they 
hada right to do so, and the presumption 
was that they knew their own business and 
could manage it better than anybody else 
could manage it for them. Senator Daniel 
(Democrat of the Old Dominion) could not 
agree to any such levelling doctrine as 
that. There had evidently been a speech 
on the silver question growing in his head, 
and the quiet remark of Palmer had the 
effect of the axe that clove the skull of 
Jupiter when Minerva was ready to be 
born. The speech sprang out without 
more ceremony. Here is a sample of it: 


“‘Gentlemen sometimes say that gold is of a 
value which supports itself. It does not 
support itself. The gold _ bullion is al- 
ways equal to the gold dollar, because the 
law will always turn it, at the expense of the 
whole people of the United States, into a gold 
dollar at any one’s request.’’ 


This shows what a tremendous mistake 
the exporters of gold make when they ask 
for gold bars instead of coin, It shows, 
also, how the Senate erred in passing a law 
a year or two ago putting a premium on 
gold bars over gold coin at the Treasury. 

Senator Pugh of Alabama backed up Mr. 
Daniel with some equally conclusive obser- 
vations, saying among other things that 
‘ we should not ratify a contract which 
shows on its face that it is contrary to the 
expressed public policy of the United 
States. You cannot legalize a contract 
that is against public policy.” Here we 
might again ask whether anything is to be 
inferred as to the public policy of the Uni- 
ted States on this question, from the law 
of June 25, 1890, already quoted, for 
which, presumably, Senator Pugh him- 
self voted. We understand that a 
contract was made by the authorities of 
Arizona for the sale of $1,200,000 of these 
gold-interest bonds to one of the large life- 
insurance companies of this city before the 
vote was taken on this Kyle amendment. 
The contract, having been made under a 
valid existing law, will undoubtedly be 
held good by the courts, notwithstanding 
Mr. Pugh’s notion that it is in conflict 
with public policy. 

The simple fact that the laws of this 
country, as construed and affirmed re- 
peatedly by the highest tribunal, autho- 
rize the making of contracts payable in 
gold coin, or in pig iron, or in anything 
the parties agree to, was not brought to 
the attention of the Senate, although none 
could have been ignorant of it. Legal-ten- 
der laws are important only where no par- 
ticular mode or thing is specified in the 
contract. Then the law interprets the 
word dollar, necessarily. Now, was it not 
ashame that the Senate of the United 
States should deny to the Territory of Ari- 
zona a privilege which every citizen exer- 
cises, and which even a foreigner may 
exercise here under the protection of our 
laws and our courts—that of making a 
contract payable in gold? While this 
low-toned debate was going on, Sena- 
tor Carey of Wyoming said that the 





Delegate of Arizona in the House had 
just told him that the bill would be of no 
use to his people if the Kyle amendment 
was adopted. Nevertheless it was adopt- 
ed by 28 to 24, and the privilege of saving 
$75,000 per annum for twenty years was 
denied to Arizona in order that twenty- 
eight Senators might put on airs and pan- 
der to an ignorance which they secretly 
despise. 








NEW ENGLAND'S DUMB VOTE. 


THERE is no subject more fascinating or 
more important in its bearing on free in- 
stitutions than the voting impulse of the 
citizen. To measure, if possible, its ener- 
gies, to see how far it expresses itself at 
elections, how it shows itself in the re- 
turns of the votes, and what classes re- 
spond to it or do not respond, is, in a 
sense, to test the average of patriotism as 
we can test it in no other way. This 
fact gives a special meaning to the first 
census returns on ‘“‘ voting strength,” 
which have just been sent out for 
New England. They cover a region which 
is not only one of the oldest and weal- 
thiest, but in which the standards of 
public education are supposed to be 
highest, where civic duties, including the 
franchise, have been most sedulously 
inculcated, and where, at the same 
time, the problem of assimilating na- 
tive and foreigner has been, perhaps, 
most complex. There, as in no other part 
of the United States, the purest American 
stock has had to meet the onset of immi- 
gration under peculiar civic and economic 
conditions which make the “‘ suffrage test,” 
in most of its phases, extremely signifi- 
cant, especially now, after most of the old 
New England restrictions on the suffrage 
have been abolished. 

Taking simply the face of the census re- 
turns for males of voting age, we get some 
vivid contrasts when we compare them 
with the highest recorded votes at elec- 
tions in the New England States. Maine 
returns 201,241 male residents of voting age. 
Her highest vote—at the State election of 
1888—was 144,087, ora little less than three- 
quarters of her male population of voting 
age. The corresponding figures for New 
Hampshire are 118,135 and 90,819; for Ver- 
mont, 101,697 and 65,153; for Massachu- 
setts, 665,009 and 344, 448 ; for Rhode Island, 
100,017 and 54, 746 ; and for Connecticut, 224, - 
092 and 153,978. The figures for all New 
England are for males of voting age 1,410, 
191, as compared with what we find to be 
the highest recorded vote at elections of 
853,231. That is to say, the most fiercely 
contested elections in New England have 
thus far succeeded in bringing out only 
about eight actual votes from fourteen per- 
sons of voting age, qualified and disquali- 
fied. To put the case differently, about six 
potential or actual voters out of each four- 
teen form in practice no part of the voting 
constituency of New England, and either 
have or take no share in shaping the con- 
trol of nation, State, or minor civil divi- 


sions, Were we to take ordinary instead 
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of the highest election returns, the show- 
ing would be much worse. 

But let us allow for certain disqualifica- 
tions, soas to find, if possible, the real 
number of electors in New England, in- 
cluding those who can be made electors, 
but refuse the franchise. The actual dis- 
qualification for crime, pauperism, and in- 
sanity is so small that it may be ignored. 
An important factor, however, must be 
subtracted to represent foreign-born males 
over twenty-one who have not yet been in 
New England long enough to be natural- 
ized. They can be ascertained approxi- 


mately by finding the proportion of adult! 


male immigrants coming in during the five 
years from 1885 to 189), as derived from 
the Federal immigration tables. In re- 
gard to another factor, the number 
disqualified by Connecticut’s ‘‘ read- 
ing test” for new voters probably does 
not exceed 2 per cent., so commonly is the 
law hocus-pocussed by the local boards be- 
fore whom the new voters are made. As 
to Massachusetts, where reading the Eng- 
lish language and writing the name of 
the applicant are prescribed as tests of 
would-be voters, the number of about 50,- 
000 which we derive as an estimate based 
on the census tables of 1880 for illiteracy is 
a very liberal allowance for the disqualify- 
ing force of the provision. Making all 
these corrections, we are able to construct 
the following table, in which, under the 
term ‘‘eligible to vote,” are included for- 
eigners who refuse naturalization, the 
figures of the table, except those for per- 
centage, representing thousands: 
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The proportions indicate that, out of the 
whole number of men in New England 
who are voters already or who can be- 
come voters if they wish, almost exactly 
one-third do not seek the ballot. They 
avail themselves of civic protection and 
public conveniences without accepting the 
civic responsibilities of the franchise. Po- 
litically speaking, one-third are thus 
‘‘carried’’ by the other two-thirds. The 
only legitimate subtraction to be made 
from the impressive figures is the votes 
of men whom at each election sick- 
ness or other imperative necessity keeps 
from the polls—not a very large number 
if the voting obligation is strictly regarded. 
In the case of New England it may also be 
stated that the obstinacy with which large 
numbers of the factory class of British im- 
migrants and of French Canadians have 
clung to their old nationality doubtless 





emphasizes the showing without at all im- 
pairing its political significance. 

Some of the details of the table are 
worth examining. Connecticut natural- 
izes more of her adult foreign-born males 
than any other New England State, name- 
ly, 49.39 per cent. Yet her largest vote 
(in 1888) of 153,978 fell about 57,000 short 
of her full possible vote, and her regis- 
tration in 1890 of 163,746 falls about 47,- 
254 short of it. The latter number appa- 
rently refuse even to be made voters in 
Connecticut. The traditional ‘‘dumb” | 
vote of Massachusetts appears in her 
224,000 and 39 per cent. of non-voters, 
even after her educational qualification 
is allowed for liberally. New Hamp- 
shire has long been famous for the large 
proportion which her vote bears to her 
whole population, rising in one year (1888) 
to a ratio of almost one to four; yet 
even she has a ‘‘dumb” vote of 19 per 
cent., while Rhode Island at the re- 
cent election, when both parties put forth 
their utmost efforts, fell 41 per cent. bejow 
the number which apparently might have 


been put on her voting lists. How largely | 


the dumb vote is made up in New Eng 
land of foreign elements is to be shown 
by figures partly derived from the cen- 
sus, indicating that in Maine there are 
11,208 immigrants who refuse to be 
naturalized after being five years in the 
country; in New Hampshire, 7,249; in 
Vermont, 7,434; in Massachusetts, 71,032, 
not excluding, however, those disqualitied 
by the educational test; in Rhode Island, 





12,824; and in Connecticut, not allowing 
for the farcical ‘‘reading” test, 27,819. In 


all New England there are about 127,566 | 
adult foreign-born males who refuse | 
naturalization and the assumption of the | 


duties of citizenship. A curious com- 


mentary are these numbers, as well asthe | other hand, either common criminals who 


magnitude of the dumb electorate, on the 
ability of party machinery to ‘‘get out the 
vote” even when that machinery is worked 
with its highest vigor. 

How far is this ‘‘dumb” vote of New Eng- 


land made up of the wealthy and educated | 


class of ‘‘pure” natives, who have the 
greatest interests to be protected by the 
franchise, yet flout it ? The question mani- 
festly cannot be answered accurately by 
figures. Yet the New England politicians, 


the Republican politicians especially, tell | 


us ever and again of the increasing difti- 
culty with which they get out the “ gilt- 
edged ” vote, and of its growing indiffer- 
ence to the ballot. On that ground, too, 
coupled with ‘‘ Mugwump ” defection, the 
same politicians try to palliate ‘‘ boodle ” 
campaigns and their appeals to the preju- 
dices of the immigrants It is a point on 
which our figures cannot throw clear light, 
but as to which they have very sinister 
and discomforting suggestion. 


THE EUROPEAN EXPLOSIONS. 
THE French and Spaniards are busy deal 
ing with what is probably the most diffi- 
cult police problem that has ever been 
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presented to civilized communities The 
explosion of dynamite bombs continues in 
both countries in spite of all the efforts of 
the police, and is in France apparently de- 
moralizing the officers of justice. It is 
said that the judges, even, are making all 
sorts of excuses to avoid sitting at the trial 
of Ravachol, and landlords are getting 
chary of renting apartments to officials 
connected with the administration of jus 
tice. It appears, too, that the difficulties of 
detection are very great, owing to the ease 


with which explosives of extraordinary 
power are now made, the smallness of ex- 
plosive packages compared with their de- 
structiveness, and the facility with which 
the criminals get away by using clockwork 
or slow-matches. The Spanish Cortes has 
had a narrow escape from much more com 
plete destruction than that with which 
Guy Fawkes threatened James L and his 
Parliament, and, according to the latest 
revelations, the assassination of the little 
King was part of the same conspiracy. In 
England a dynamite conspiracy, for the 
general destruction of property, has also 
been discovered, and the chief members 
have been sent to the penitentiary for long 
terms; but it is not likely that this particu 
lar kind of criminal will give much trouble 
in that country. General hatred of the 
social organization is very rare in any of 
the British Isles’ Discontent, both in Ire 
land and England, has often found expres 
sion in murder, or in the destruction of 
property, but it has always been as an 
expression of hostility to a particular class 
on account of a particular grievance—in 
Ireland, high rents, ‘land grabbing,” or 
some sort of landlord oppression; in Eng 
land, labor troubles with farmers or manu 
facturers. 


The Continental dynamiters are, on the 


} work mischief for mischief’s sake or to pro- 





vide opportunities for robbery, or else peo- 
ple who are hostile to the whole social or- 
ganization—Anarchists, as they call them- 
selves—that is, people who are opposed to 
all government, to property, and to marri- 
age, and want a general dissolution of the 
social bond, in the belief that if there were 
plenty of good things lying about without 
owners, they would get a larger share than 
they have now. These, of course, form a 
comparatively small body in any country, 
but the bombs afford them means of ter- 
rorizing the community so effective as to 
make up for the smallness of their numbers. 
They are likely to give a great deal of 
trouble, and to be pursued with increasing 
ferocity, but it will probably be a long 
while before they are completely extirpat- 
ed. They have got hold of a weapon 
which bears about the same relation to the 
old assassin’s dagger or pistol as a maga- 
zine rifle to a bow and arrows, and their 
complete suppression will task the inge- 
nuity of modern police to the uttermost. 
Who is responsible for their existence ? 
or are they simply an embodiment of natu- 
ral depravity? Well, of course, nobody 
is completely to blame for them, but it is 
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quite safe to say that the growth of anar- 
chical doctrines in classes not actually 
criminal—that is, not driven into crime by 
laziness or greed—has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the preaching of the modern 
school of philanthropists, who hold ‘‘So- 
ciety” responsible for every individual’s 
poverty and vice and crime. The extent 
to which this has been done during the last 
twenty-five years by a certain class of cler- 
gymen and philanthropists would astonish 
the world if their sermons, addresses, arti- 
cles, and manifestoes could be got together. 
It is not many years since a Boston philan- 
thropist made a speech to the young crimi- 
nals on Deer Island, in which he complete- 
ly absolved them from all responsibility for 
their offences, and took it on himself and 
other decent people who had not fallen 
into the hands of the police. It was ‘‘So- 
ciety,” he said, which had got them into 
trouble, and he was himself, consequently, 
almost ashamed to look them in the face. 
Instead of their having to ask pardon of 
the State, it was the State that should ask 
pardon of them. This view, with a little 
mixture of the automaton theory of certain 
physiologists, which makes man a self-act- 
ing machine, has spread all over the Conti- 
nent, and is acting on the poor like subtle 
poison on the human body. That it is 
largely responsible for the present Anar- 
chist attacks on property and order, we 
have very little doubt. The Anarchists can- 
not go wrong in their work of destruction, 
because everything that society considers 
valuable has been obtained by cheating, 
and why should they wish to build up an- 
other social organization when the present 
one has turned out so badly ? 

If the present crisis does anything to- 
wards bringing the clerical philanthropists 
and the humanitarian economists to their 
senses, and brings home to them the tre- 
mendous force with which their attacks 
on individual responsibility act on the 
ignorant, the half-taught, the unsuccess- 
ful, and the vicious, it will do a world 
of good, even if it cost us a great 
many bridges and public buildings. To 
go much further with the doctrine that 
all unsuccessful and poor people are en- 
titled to treat their condition as the fault 
of our civilization, is to put our civilization 
in peril. This civilization may be, and 
doubtless is, very faulty, but, like the hu- 
man race, it isthe only one we have got, 
and it has taken 5,000 years to build it up. 
Nobody has any other ready to put in 
its place, and the supply of skins of wild 
animals for clothing is short and grows 
shorter. 








PROFESSOR FROUDE, 


THE appointment of Mr. Froude as the 
successor of Mr. Freeman in the Chair of 
History at Oxford has roused indignation 
in England which is by no means confined 
to the Liberals and the Irish. The literary 
adherents of Lord Salisbury are nearly 
as much perturbed by it as the fiercest 
of the Gladstonians, for there seems to 
be little doubt that it has, what an 





appointment to a professorship in a great 
university ought not to have, a political 
significance. Moreover, it has, to Mr. 
Freeman’s friends, the air of a slight to 
that distinguished historian’s memory, 
for, as everybody knows, he had for fully 
twenty years pursued Mr. Froude like a 
sleuth-hound, and made the exposure of 
his inaccuracies part of his weekly work in 
the Saturday Review and elsewhere. 

This professional loathing for Froude is, 
it is well known, shared by Bishop Stubbs 
and indeed the whole of the new school of 
history, although none of them was will- 
ing to express it with as much freedom as 
Mr. Freeman. For what this new school 
puts high above other qualifications for 
writing history is not only thorough fami- 
liarity with the original authorities, but 
absolute adherence to them in the text, to 
the exclusion of picture-writing or rheto- 
rical embellishment. Mr. Froude, on the 
other hand, they maintained, made the 
authorities merely what the musicians 
calle a ‘‘ motive ” on which to base a limit- 
less amount of melodious prose, in which 
the citations were apt to be inaccurate and 
the gaps to be supplied by the imagination. 
Mr. Froude, too, has, since he stopped 
writing history, furnished corroboration 
to his enemies among the historians by 
inaccuracy carried to the point of droll- 
ery in his books of travel. It is true 
that no man is ever hunted very long 
without having his defects grow in 
number and in gravity in the eyes of 
his pursuers, and Mr. Froude did not es- 
cape this fate. He became years ago, in 
the mind of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, not only wanting in veracity, but 
constitutionally incapable of telling the 
truth; and Mr. Freeman went down to the 
grave entertaining this opinion of him. 
This was no doubt exaggerated and un- 
just, but Mr. Freeman was able to make a 
show of reason for it. 

To appoint, under these circumstances, 
to Mr. Freeman’s vacant chair Mr. Froude, 
whom Freeman would have pronounced 
the least fit for the place of all living his- 
torians, looks like an expression of con- 
tempt for Freeman which his friends bit- 
terly resent; and among his friends in 
England are all the eminent writers 
of history. What makes the matter 
worse is that Mr. Gardiner, the really 
great historian of the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth, has been passed over, to 
say nothing of Bryce, a still younger man, 
who has shown himself by his ‘Holy Roman 
Empire,’ as well as by monographs, no un- 
worthy successor, in his own University, 
of any of those who have filled the chair. 
The appointment, too, recalls that of 
Kingsley, who was a deplorable failure, 
and scandalized the scholars by serving out 
gorgeous pictures of ancient and mediw- 
val life, in lieu of the rigid exploration 
and dry scientific reports which are now ex- 
pected from everybody who undertakes to 
extract instruction from the past for the 
benefit of his contemporaries. His profes- 
sorial career was used by a distinguished 


wit,now deceased, of another University to 
give point to a sarcasm directed against 
Kingsley’s successor, whose inaugural lec- 
ture the wit attended. After listening some 
time, he observed to his neighbor, ‘‘Well, 
well, who would have thought we should be 
lamenting poor dear Kingsley so soon!”— 
two very successful shots with both barrels. 

When people ask why the appointment 
of Mr. Froude was made in this somewhat 
offensive fashion, the answer which, 
whether true or false, comes most readily 
is that Freeman was a Liberal and Home- 
Ruler, and so are Gardiner and Bryce, 
while Froude is a good old-fashioned 
‘‘give-him-a-dozen” Tory; but these 
are reasons of which literary men— 
and a fortiori scientific men—are a little 
ashamed. Their inadequacy is increased 
by the fact that Mr. Froude is over 
seventy, which ought to be an absolute 
disqualification for the place of teacher 
for any man whose life has not been de- 
voted to teaching. He cannot, in the 
order of nature, hold the post very long, 
and it seems a pity that the closing years 
of his career should be disturbed by 
the acrid revival of all the old charges 
against his integrity as an_ historian 
brought by Freeman and others, which 
if collected would make a very stout 
volume. A worse introduction to the 
young men who are to sit under him, and 
presumably are to profit by him, could 
hardly be imagined. The enemy’s artil- 
lery, too, is now opening on his Eng- 
lish, which for a whole generation 
has constituted his glory in the eyes of 
the ‘‘general reader.” The last London 
Speaker contains a three-column attack 
on a page taken at random from his ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ which is most destruc- 
tive, and makes it surprising that Free- 
man did not employ a grammarian to hang 
on his flank while he assailed him in 
front. 


AN ENGLISH GLACIAL MYTH. 


OBERLIN, April 15, 1892. 


THAT there are myths in modern science as 
well asin ancient history has recently been 
brought to light by some interesting glacial 
investigations in Great Britain. Briefly stated, 
the facts are as follows: At Moel Tryfaen, on 
the northwestern flanks of Mount Snowdon, 
in Wales, and on the western slope of the 
Pennine chain, a little south of Manchester, 
there occur extensive glacial deposits at all 
elevations up to 2,000 feet in height. At an 
elevation of 1,100 feet upon the Pennine chain, 
and of 1,400 feet at Moel Tryfaen, there occur 
thin lamine of water-washed gravel contain- 
ing numerous shells consisting largely of sub- 
arctic species. These beds early attracted the 
attention of English scientific men, and down 
to the present time have been objects of unfail- 
ing interest. They have been examined and 
written upon by no less eminent authorities 
than Mr. Edwin Forbes, Mr. Trimmer, Mr. 
Darwin, Sir Charles Lyell, and Profs. Ramsay 
and Prestwich. 

When attention was first directed to these 
shell-beds, it was prevalently believed that 





all of what we now recognize as glacial 
deposits took place beneath the water, and 
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that icebergs were the principal agents in the 
transportation of boulders and in the striation 
of rocky surfaces. With this theory in posses- 
sion of the field, the occurrence in glacial 
deposits of shell-beds containing arctic and 
subarctic species created no surprise, and their 
submarine origin was unquestioned. But 
when the views of the Swiss glacialists came to 
prevail, which attributed to land ice the trans- 
portation of boulders, the striation of rocks, 
and the deposition of boulder clay, these 
shell-beds came to be objects of increasing 
curiosity. That they were water deposits 
could not be questioned; that the}jshells had 
originally flourished in salt water was equally 
evident. It seemed, therefore, a most natural 
conclusion that, at the time of their deposition, 
the level of the ocean relatively to that of the 
land was from 1,400 to 2,000 feet higher than it 
is now. 


It is largely upon these facts that there has 
arisen the theory of two glacial epochs in 
England, with an interglacial period, during 
which the central and northern parts of the 
British Isles were submerged to a depth of 
2,000 feet or upwards. Indeed, so clear has 
seemed to be the evidence upon this point that 
this theory has passed unquestioned into 
nearly all the text-books and treatises which 
have appeared upon the subject during the 
last twenty-five years. But in view of recent 
investigations it now seems clear that this 
explanation of the shell-beds is altogether 
erroneous, having arisen from the mistake, 
so often made in inductive reasoning, of 
resting too implicitly upon conclusions drawn 
from an imperfect collection of facts. 

While conducting, with the late Prof. Henry 
Carvill Lewis of Philadelphia, the survey of the 
glacial boundary in Pennsylvania in 1880, the 
new conceptions of glacial phenomena forced 
upon us by the facts there brought to light 
led us to discuss the importance of having the 
same work done in Great Britain which we 
were then beginning to do in the United 
States. IA accordance with plans then laid, 
Prof. Lewis devoted two subsequent summers 
to the field work necessary to ascertain the 
exact limits of the glaciated area in the British 
Isles. The partial results of his observations 
were published in papers read before the 
British Association in 1886 and 1887; but his 
untimely death, which took place soon after, 
prevented the publication of his matured con- 
clusions, and left nothing but a great mass of 
field notes which still remain unpublished. A 
large number of English geologists, however, 
became acquainted with the results, and have 
been prosecuting with great energy the lines of 
inquiry which he opened. One of the most 
important of his inferences relates to the 
origin of the shell-beds under consideration, 
though it must be said the conclusions to which 
he came had been dimly foreshadowed by two 
or three English observers, among whom was 
Mr. Clement Reid of the Geological Survey. 
Under the guidance of various geologists who 
had become familiar with Prof. Lewis’s 
views, I was permitted last summer to visit 
the typical places for testing his theory. What 
I then saw, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the publication of recent papers 
upon the subject by Prof. Percy F. Kendall, 
the Rev. Dr. H. W. Crosskey (the worthy 
pastoral successor of Dr. Priestley, in Bir- 
mingham), and of Mr. Clement Reid, enables 
me to endorse with great confidence Prof. 
Lewis's explanation of the origin of these 
shell-beds—an explanation which really revolu- 
tionizes the prevalent views concerning an 
interglacial period in England. 


Prof. Lewis’s theory was, that the shells 
occurring in these interglacial lamin of gravel 
were carried up to the height found upon 
the Welsh mountains and the Pennine chain 
by the movement of land ice which had come 
down into the Irish Sea from the southwestern 
portion of Scotland, from the Lake District in 
England, and from the northeastern part of 
Ireland, and which had filled the Irish Sea, 
and in its movement had pushed up portions of 
its bed, and left them as deposits over the land 
surface of England and Wales as far as the 
southern and southeastern movement of the 
Irish Sea Glacier had reached. This theory, 
which would at first seem so incredible as to be 
almost unworthy of notice, is now supported 
by a variety of evidence which seems to place 
it upon an unassailable foundation. 

In the first place, the unstratified glacial 
deposits in the vicinity of these high-level 
shell-beds are full of fragments of shells, of 
the same character with those in the lamine 
of gravel, mixed in with the boulder clay as 
the ordinary pebbles are which have undoubt- 
edly been transported by glacial ice; while 
observations of Mr. Lamplugh upon the east 
coast of England, and of Mr. Upham on the 
glacial deposits about Boston Harbor, show 
that beyond doubt shells have been pushed 
up from the sea-bottom to a height of a 
handred or more feet without suffering serious 
injury. The glacialist is fortunate, also, in 
having in ice a material which can turn itself 
into water at any height, and produce the 
limited amount of stratification necessary to 
sort out the gravel and shells included in a 
general glacial deposit. Hence the theory 
starts with a true cause, andis by no means 
incredible. 

The confirmatory evidence is also of the most 
interesting and satisfactory character. Ac- 
curate observations have established the fact 
all over England that the shells found in glacial 
deposits considerably above sea-level are 
limited to areas which are shown by the 
transportation of boulders to have been cover- 
ed by glacial ice that moved over sea-bottoms. 
For example, in the northwest of England 
and Wales, wherever high-level shell-beds 
have been reported, it has been found perfect- 
ly safe to prophesy that in the near vicinity 
there would occur boulders from the Lake 
District of England and from the southwest 
of Scotland, whose route to their destination 
lay over the Irish Sea; while in the areas 
beyond the reach of such boulders, shell-beds of 
this character are looked for in vain. The 
same is true upon the east coast of England, 
which was invaded by Norwegian ice. The 
shell-beds in glacial deposits much above sea- 
level are limited to the area which was covered 
by Scandinavian ice that had moved across 
the North Sea. 


Again, close attention to the character of the 
shells found associated in these glacial deposits 
shows that they did not grow under similar 
conditions, for the species are as various as 
those which represent cold-water forms and 
warm-water forms, together with rock-haunt- 
ing and sand or mud-loving varieties. In the 
same beds also late Tertiary species, whose 
nearest allies are now found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, occur side by side with arctic 
species, and Mr. Clement Reid has recently 
reported that near Oswestry, in Wales, deli- 
cate Lias fossils have certainly been trans- 
ported without serious injury and raised to a 
considerable distance by the glacial movement 
that passed over the regiog. Moreover, now that 
the limits of the glaciated area of Great Bri- 





tain are definitely. known, there is abundant 
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evidence that there has been no recent deep 
submergence of the extensive unglaciated 
areas existing in the central and southern 
parts of England. If the shell-beds ander 
question had been deposited during a general 
submergence, there would have been some 
signs of the submergence upon the east side of 
the Pennine chain as well as upon the west 
side Sea-beaches and water-worn caverns 
and shell-deposits such as invariably cha- 
racterize a sea-bottom would occur over the 
broad area in the centre of England extending 
all the way from Leeds to Oxford. The 
absence of such marks of geologically recent 
submergence is indubitable evidence that it 
did not occur. 

Briefly stated, the glacial history of the 
British Isles is as follows: 
of the period, the glaciers which began to 
form upon the Weish mountains pushed south 
ward tothe Bfisto! Channe! and eastward to 
the valley of the Severn, where in the northern 
part they reached as far Birmingham 
Over this area there are no shell-beds. Mean 
while the great Scandinavian glacier crept 
over the North Sea until it a limited 
easterly movement of ice coming down from 
Scotland and the of England. The 
prevalence of the Scandinavian ice is first 
indicated at Flamborough Head, east of York, 
by Norwegian boulders which are found more 
or less over all that portion of England lying 
east of a line drawn from Flamborough Head 
to London. Meanwhile, also, the Irish Sea 
was filling up with the ice which moved off 
from the southwest of Scotland, the Lake 
District of England, and the eastern coast of 
Ireland. Eventually this great confluent 
glacier reached the Welsh mountains and 
divided, one portion passing westward over 
Anglesey and along the channel of the Irish 
Sea, and the other portion down the Vale of 
Chester to the upper part of the Severn 
Valley, Birmingham. The shell-beds 
are limited to these areas. 

Evidently, therefore, the ice-movement in 
Great Britain was a unity, accompanied only 
with those minor episodes and those com- 
plicated results of deposition which would 
naturally be connected with the advance and 
retreat of so peculiar and complex a sub- 
stance as glacial ice is known to be. The 
theory of an interglacial submergence will 
hereafter disappear from geological text-books, 
and the cautious note of Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
volume, written five years ago, in which he 
acknowledges that Prof. Lewis's theory is 
worthy of consideration, will find its place in 
the body of the treatise to describe a well- 
established fact. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
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ART TREASURES IN JAPAN. 


Tokio, March 1, 1892. 
WHEN Justinian’s codifiers wrote 
“ Nullius autem sunt res sacrz,” 
it doubtless served as a satisfactory solution 
of a then not very difficult question. Where 
art appears only as the handmaid of religion, 
the title of the deity to the ownership of tem- 
ple treasures conflicts with no other claim, and 
fulfils completely the purposes of the votaries 
who present as well as the priests who guard 
the pious offerings. The Japanese solution was 
that of the Romans. To the Buddha were 
given and to the Buddha belonged the master- 
pieces of painting and of bronze which have 
accumulated in the thousands of temples dur- 
ing a thousand of years. But times change; 
art and religion separate. Posterity accepts 
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the inheritance of the past, but accords to it a 
different reverence, and the nation competes 
with the shrine for the possession of the trea- 
sures. It has now become in Japan an interest- 
ing question whether the Government is justi- 
fied in transferring them from the temples to 
the museums. The question would be a less 
difficult one if the interests of religion or any 
other high interests were served by keeping the 
property as it is. But so many dangers threaten 
it under present circumstances, so important 
are the artistic interests involved, and so self- 
ish and undeserving are the aims of the cus- 
todian priests, that expediency and justice 
give but one answer. On the one hand, then, 
the public good clearly authorizes the assump- 
tion of control by the Government. On the 
other hand, however, remain the technical diffi- 
culty of finding a legal right to take control, 
and the practical one of avoiding the creation 
of a popular opposition at a time when the 
Government, for its own sake, must furnish as 
few causes of offence as possible. My purpose 
in this letter is to give briefly some account of 
the measures that have been taken for preserv- 
ing the temple treasures of Japan, and of the 
conditions attending the work. 


I must mention at the beginning, and often, 
a name which would by this time have become 
more familiar to the reading public had it not 
been for the modesty of its bearer, From the 
time when Mr. Fenollosa came from Boston, in 
1878, to take the professorship of Philosophy at 
the Imperial University, until he left Japan, 
in 1890, to accept a curatorship at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the story of the revival 
of Japanese art is the history of his efforts, ably 
assisted by Mr. Okakura (now director of the 
Art School), Mr. Hamao (in the Department 
of Education), and a few enthusiastic disciples. 
In 1878 the rage for things foreign had almost 
reached its height. On one side stood a set of 
radical young men, who had been educated 
abroad, the most extreme of them committed 
to the adoption of anything and everything 
foreign, p-ivately declaring that the Japanese 
were an inferior race, and utterly opposed to 
native Japanese art. The opposite party was 
even less to be looked to for sympathy: a group 
of old-fashioned conservatives, worshippers of 
Chinese traditions, obsequious adherents of un- 
progressive formalism, and deeply jealous of 
the influence of the foreigner. Of a true and 
intelligent appreciation of the place of Japan- 
ese art in world-art, or of the possibilities of 
inherited methods or of improved technique, 
there was little trace. The cultivation of such 
a taste and understanding was the work to be 
accomplished. 

But the foundation of all efforts in this di- 
rection was the study of the art-inheritance re- 
ceived from Old Japan, and the collection and 
preservation of the country’s treasures now 
became the immediate and practical duty of 
the little band of enthusiasts who had gath- 
ered around Mr. Fenollosa. From 1880 until 
the great search-expedition of 1888, under 
the direction of Mr. Kuki, some six trips 
were made into the interior by Mr. Fenol- 
losa, Mr. Okakura, and a few others, either 
alone or together, for the purpose of catalogu- 
ing the paintings, carvings, bronzes, and other 
objects of value in the myriads of temples. In 
1879 the Government had caused a preliminary 
and partial record of these treasures to be 
made, but it was quite insufficient for the 
purpose. Apart from the meagreness of the 
territory covered, the word of the priests had 
been taken as to the existence and character 
of the articles, and numbers had not been re- 
ported at all, while the record was so general 








in terms (‘‘A Buddha,’’ for instance, was re- 
garded as a sufficient designation of a painting) 
that substitution of worthless pictures was of- 
ten practi ed, and identification at the annual 
inspections was impossible. The amendment of 
such defects and the completion of the cata- 
logues was the object of the subsequent expe- 
ditions. The zeal and system with which the 
work was now prosecuted brought great results. 
In 1886 the districts around Nara and Kioto 
were well covered. In 1888, immediately after 
the return of the Art Commission (Messrs. 
Fenollosa, Okakura, and Hamao) from Europe, 
the remainder of the central region, known as 
the Gokinai (Home Provinces), was practically 
finished. 

By this time official interest in the undertak- 
ing, under Count Ito’s enlightened patronage, 
had been thoroughly awakened, and the com- 
pany included representatives of the imperial 
household and of various Government depart- 
ments, as well as numerous experts and report- 
ers. Photographs were carefully taken; every 
object of art was inspected, classified (in one 
of six grades), measured, stamped, and in- 
scribed in an official register. Even manu- 
scripts were registered, where they seemed of 
value. Among the notable results was the dis- 
covery of important Chinese paintings from 
the sixth to the ninth centuries, and the first 
attempted construction of the history of Japan- 
ese art for the same period. But by this time 
also the various obstructive influences had 
gathered force. In the first place, age and ne- 
glect had told with increasing effect on many 
of the temples. The decay of the abandoned 
buildings had proceeded apace, and much of 
value had been lost. But chiefly the effects were 
felt of the outside demand for the very treasures 
sought by the Government. The rapacity of 
the collectors combined with the poverty of the 
priests to deprive the nation of some of the 
finest works of art. Even since the preceding 
inspection of 1886, numbers of articles had been 
made away with. In many cases it was a race 
between the dealers and the Commission to see 
who should become the possessors of some well- 
known. masterpiece, and a day or two some- 
times decided the destination of the prize. 
Earlier in the same year, and just before the 
visit of the Commission, the great monastery 
of Koyasan, containing scores of paintings, had 
been burned to the ground; and it was a mat- 
ter of common belief that the valuables had first 
been abstracted, and the building then burnt 
to destroy the traces of the plundering. Nor 
was this an isolated instance of resort to such 
expedients. 

The sources of this demand were many. 
The agitation in favor of an adapted Japanese 
art had called general attention to the impor- 
tance of these treasures, and the revival of 
national feeling, which began to show itself 
about 1887, had helped to swell the general in- 
terest. The chief factors in creating the de- 
mand seem to have been the art-loving mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, who were anxious to 
secure the masterpieces for their own collec- 
tions; the rich merchants having similar am- 
bitions; the conservatives who desired to save 
the classic relics from desecration; and the 
brokers who catered for the foreign market. 
The tactics resorted to were many and devious. 
By previous collusion with the priests, a process 
of substitution became the commonest means 
of achieving their ends. Where every move- 
ment of the Commission was made publicly, 
and with official deliberateness, there was 
abundant opportunity to thwart its plans. 

In the meantime the new departure had been 
showing visible results in the domain of origi- 





nal art-work. In 1880 Prof. Fenollosa began 
aseries of private lectures, having for their 
object the awakening of the Japanese people 
toa practical knowledge of the importance of 
their art to themselves and to the world, and 
of the conditions of its revival. In 1884 an asso- 
ciation called the Kangakwai was founded by 
him for the encouragement of the work of the 
new school, and its first exhibition, in the spring 
of 1886, was an unqualified success. In spite of 
temporary opposition, both from without and 
from within the Government, this school soon 
came to represent the dominant influence, and 
the present School of Fine Arts is conducted 
upon the methods elaborated by Mr. Fenollosa, 
and faithfully continued by Mr. Okakura, upon 
whom his mantle,has fallen. 


These results have been referred to merely to 
indicate the success that has attended the work 
of the little group of enthusiasts, and the 
larger influence now at their command. They 
are ready now to utilize with the greatest 
profit their opportunities for the study of classic 
models, and to prosecute with their more ex- 
tensive power the work of preserving the relics 
of antiquity. Since Mr. Fenollosa’s departure, 
in 1890, several other provinces have been 
visited, and the cataloguing proceeds without 
cessation. Some 1,500 photographs in all have 
been taken. The superstition of the temple- 
custodians has required of the officials in many 
cases a pledge that the sanctity of the deity’s 
possessions shall not be violated by the publi- 
cation of the photographs. But before long a 
preliminary sketch of the history of Japanese 
painting, based on a study of the canvases 
themselves, may be expected from the press, 
and some 100 of the photographs will accom- 
pany it. 

But the problem of property is yet unsettled. 
Just what could bedone by the Government if 
it were disposed to remove certain of the mas- 
terpieces to local or national museums, is the 
question which the friends of art are debating. 
It is obvious that there are in Japan’s case cer- 
tain special difficulties which have not been so 
noticeable in the kindred undertakings of Eu- 
ropean Governments. The treasures of classic 
art in Japan are not abandoned monuments of 
architecture or buried sculptures, sacred only 
to the memory of antiquity. They are objects 
of living interest to vast numbers of human 
beings, votive offerings to deities who still re- 
ceive at least a conventional veneration from 
the people, even if they no longer command the 
devotion which prompted such offerings. The 
Government has to deal not merely with the 
greed of speculators, but with the beliefs of a 
nation. Besides this, the political situation is 
at this moment such that the Government can- 
not afford, however earnest its disposition to 
aid the cause of art, to seek by new legislation 
to cut the Gordian knot. There are pegs 
enough on which the Opposition may hang its 
arguments, and it has become expedient to 
avoid giving it any further opportunities to 
hold up the present Government as the sub- 
verter of popular rights. 

In these circumstances the chief reliance of 
those who have in charge the interests of art 
must be upon precedent and acknowledged 
legal rules, so far as they may be found to give 
any support. It will be apparent that for this 
purpose three sets of facts in particular will be 
of importance. One is the source of the tem- _ 
ple donations and the traditional notions as to 
the effect of the gift. Another is the customs 
defining the relation of the parishioners to the 
treasures. A third is the precedents indicating 
the extent of control exercised by the Toku- 
gawa Government over temple property. As 
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to the first, there is much interesting learning. 
No one who is familiar with the feudal history 
of Europe will fail, in studying Japanese his- 
tory, to observe that similar conditions pre- 
vailed. The temples waxed great in the middle 
ages with the possessions that were showered 
upon them. Down to the latest times there 
were definite customs as to kifuchi, or endowed 
lands. The portable treasures, as well as the 
lands, they owed chiefly to the benefactions of 
Emperors, daimio, samurai, and even com- 
moners, wishing to obtain happiness in the 
other world. Now it appears in some regions 
that endowed lands could be taken back if ever 
the family of the donor fell into want; and the 
possibility of a lapse of the gift being thus es- 
tablished, it remains to investigate the whole 
subject and to learn clearly what other condi- 
tions, if any, were recognized as affecting the 

@ permanence of the temple-custodianship. We 
know, for instance, that the Tokugawa Gov- 
ernment not infrequently forfeited a work of 
art for some fault on the part of its custodians, 
and that more rarely the delivery of some 
valuable—a gift in name, but not in fact—was 
required for the adornment of the Shogun’s 
palace. 

Turning next to the third topic, the measure 
of control exercised by the Government, we 
note that it was, as might be expected, by no 
means a restricted one. The Tokugawa fami- 
ly, conservative enough in every matter of 
vested rights, was not in the habit of holding 
its hand whenever the public interest was in 
any way concerned. ‘‘The Temple-Magis- 
trate,’ said Iyeyasu, the great Consolidator, 
in his Eighteen Laws (of 1615), ‘‘ shall accord- 
ing to old custom superintend all Buddhist and 
Shinto temples.’’ A rule existed under which 
an annual inspection of certain important tem- 
ples and a registration of their possessions was 
made by the Shogun’s commissioners; and 
though doubtless the opportunity to keep a 
watchful eye upon the state of the forces of 
powerful daimios and the appearance of their 
fortifications influenced the perpetuation of 
the practice, it becomes in the present connec- 
tion a precedent of much significance. The in- 
clination of the priests to dispose of the trea- 
sures for their own gain was doubtless as strong 
then as now, for we find in 1738 a proclama- 
tion ‘‘ As tothe Pawning of Temple Effects’’: 


‘* Of late it has frequently happened that the 
images, votive offerings, utensils, and other 
effects of temples have been freely pawned or 
sold to raise money. This is wrong. Here- 
after not only those who obtain such loans, 
buc also their sureties, shall on conviction be 
punished. The creditor, too, is a partaker in 
the wrong, and shall recover nothing.’’ 


All these signs make it worth while to follow 
up the subject carefully and see how far the 
present Government may go while keeping 
within the track of its predecessor. The rule 
already established by it is, to be sure, less 
strict than that of the above proclamation. 
About 1878 a regulation was made, dividing 
temple property into two classes, common and 
special. The former may (as a rule) be sold 
only with the written consent of the priest'and 
all the parishioners. The latter embraces the 
hémotsu, or valuables—relics, censers, paint- 
ings, etc.—and may be sold under the same 
formalities, but only when it is absolutely 
necessary in order to preserve the existence of 
the shrine. We are here introduced to the 
parishioners, who are to-day, in fact, becom- 
ing the most important element in the problem. 
The danka, or parishioners, of the local temple 
or temples are one of the interesting features 
of village life in Old Japan. No one would ex- 
pect to find the English vestry and church war- 
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dens in the communities of Buddhist worship- 
pers in feudal days under the Tokugawas; but 
there they were, or something very like them. 
To describe just the extent of their interest in 
the temple property and their share in its cus- 
tody would be a long story, and in fact an im- 
possible one, in the present state of our know- 
ledge of Japanese institutions. But if the re- 
ligious belief of the rustics inspires in them a 
traditional regard for the painted Shaka or 
Amida, equally with the tooth of the saint or 
the claw of the tengu hobgoblin, they are none 
the less moved by material needs and mer- 
cenary desires, and they would often dispose of 
the treasures, if they could, for money to pay 
the town taxes or some of the other burdens of 
the hard-working farmers. It is this claim of 
the parishioners or the villagers to dispose of 
the valuables which is at present of most im- 
portance. So far as concerns the right of dis- 
position for personal profit, the Government 
has settled the question in accordance with pro- 
priety and with precedent by forbidding the 
sale, except under the circumstances above 
mentioned. But the right of the Government 
to withdraw the treasures to local or national 
museums is still an open question; and some 
solution of it which shall be legal and at the 
same time fair to all parties and conducive to 
the best interests of art and of patriotism, is the 
desideratum of to-day. J. BW. 


Correspondence. 





DRED SCOTT AND HIS BACKERS. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Can you or any of your readers tell me 
who ‘‘ put up’’ the Dred Scott case—that is, 
backed him in suing, paid the fees, and used 
him for a dummy to get an important political 
decision? Of course he had neither power 
nor money himself, and would have been 
promptly knocked in the head if it had not 
suited somebody to let him go forward. Who 
originated the case? I know the counsel gave 
their services gratuitously, but that cannot 
have covered all expense, and does not account 
for his having permission and stimulation to 
carry on this long contest. He was a stalking- 
horse for some set of men. Who? This ques- 
tion has long been one of great curiosity to me, 
and I have never seen any allusion to it in the 
enormous literature of the case. Probably it 
is not determinable; if it is, others of your 
readers will thank me for bringing it up. I 
suppose it was of Southern origin, to bring out 
a foregone decision. F. M. 

APRIL 21, 1892. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE AND LANGUAGE. 
To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Str: I notice in the Nation of April 21 the 
challenge of Mr. Brander Matthews to name a 
university with ‘‘two full and independent 
professorships, one of English language and 
one of English literature."’ 

But why is the challenge put in this particu- 
lar form? There was no mention of full pro- 
fessorships in the original article, and in any 
case Mr. Brander Matthews is not taking re- 
fuge behind mere names. The point at issue 
is, to quote his letter, ‘‘ that the teaching of 
English language and of English literature are 
equally important and wholly unrelated to 
each other.’’ It was while urging the com- 
plete separation of the two that the statement 
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I quoted in my former letter was made, includ 
ing the clause, ‘‘ perhaps Columbia College has 
shown the fullest understanding of the 
gencies of the situation." 

Now I have not the slightest desire to say 
anything against Columbia, and I purposely 
refrained from mentioning Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, because Mr. Brander Matthews 
had already, somewhat dangerously, made the 
comparison with those institutions. I merely 
gave the facts in regard to three universities 
in which the teaching of English language and 
literature is 


eXi- 


completely separated, and in 
which equal importance is given to each. 
Whether the two associate professorships at 
Johns Hopkins are finally to be made full pro- 
fessorships probably rests with the trustees of 
that institution, but they have certainly thus 
far recognized the equal importance of the two 
lines of work. So if Michigan University sepa- 


rates English literature, English philology, 
and rhetoric, it matters not to the discussion 
whether this is done by means of three full 


professorships, or through the agency of three 
competent men with other titles. The facts at 
stated them, not 
withstanding the charve of lack of candor. 
English literature stands wholly by itself, 


Cornell are also exactly as I 


un- 
der the charge of a full professor. English 
philology is entirely separate from the litera- 
ture, under a full professor whose title is Rhe 
toric and English Philology 


might be claimed that rhetoric 


Certainly it 
belongs to the 
study of language rather than to literature; 
but there is no need to make this claim, since 
that point was not touched by the article in 
question. This is, however, a complete sepa- 
ration in different departments, under full pro- 
fessors, of English language and literature. 
But if the question is one of names only, I 
might ask why ‘** Columbia has shown the full- 
est understanding of the exigencies of the situ- 
ation,’’ when she has, according to the article 
in the Educational Review, neither _a full pro- 
fessorship nor an assistant professorship of 
English language apart from literature, and 
the instructorship mentioned 
Anglo-Saxon 

Let me say, finally, that, whether Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews ‘is pleased with my good opinion 


includes only 


of his article or not, we are both sincerely in- 
terested, I hope, in the actual status of English 
literature and language in American colleges 
and universities. It has been usual for a long 
period to make provision for English litera- 
ture. Thanks to the influence of such pioneers 
as Prof. March of Lafayette, to the example of 
such men as Prof. Child of Harvard and Prof. 
Cook of Yale, and above all to the willingness 
of Americans to profit by the thoroughness of 
German scholarship, English philology is now 
on a firm basis in a dozen or more institutions 
in America. OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
ITHaca, N. Y. 


Notes. 


THE concluding volumes of Mr. Edward L. 
Pierce's Life of Charles Sumner are now in 
press. The first two appeared in 1877. 

The Times Publishing Co., Philadelphia, will 
shortly publish by subscription ‘Lincoln and 
Men of War Times,’ a work consisting of Mr. 
A. K. McClure’s recent articles in his journal, 
and embellished with twenty-seven full-page 
portrait and other illustrations. 

D. Appleton & Co. will have ready on April 
30 the Memorial volume on the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inauguration, which is issued in 
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a limited edition to subscribers. They have 
also nearly ready ‘The Jew at Home,’ i. e., 
in Austria-Hungary, by Joseph Pennell. 

A history of the Witchcraft delusion in Sa- 
lem, Mass., two hundred years ago, with some 
notice of cases elsewhere, by Winfield 8. 
Nevins, is announced for June next by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, and the North Shore Pub- 
lishing Co., Salem. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Henry C. 
Lea is passing through the press a new work, 
called ‘A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary 
in the Thirteenth Century,’ printed from 
old manuscript possessing a singular interest. 
The Penitentiary was the body intrusted with 
the papal power of absolution aud dispensation 
throughout Europe; and its use of this power, 
as exemplified -in the several hundred cases 
embodied in the Formulary, throws light upon 
many points in the relations between the Holy 
See and the rest of Christendom and on the 
morals and manners of the period. The text 
of the MS. wiil be accompanied with an intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. Lea. Tig whole will 
make an octavo volume of about 200 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are about to bring 
out a work on china-collecting in America, by 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle; ‘The Colonial Era,’ 
by Prof. George P. Fisher; ‘The Old South,’ 
by Thomas Nelson Page; ‘A Tramp Across 
the Continent,’ by Charles F, Lummis; ‘ The 
Bull Calf, and Other Sketches,’ by A. B. 
Frost; and a volume of poems, ‘Dreams and 
Days,’ by George Parsons Lathrop. 

Harper & Bros. announce ‘The Letters of 
Samuel Johnson,’ edited by G. Birkbeck Hill; 
‘The Light-Bearers,’ papers on Tenriyson, 
Ruskin, and the Brownings, by Mrs. Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie; and the ‘Technique of 
Rest,’ by Anna C. Brackett. 

A book on ‘ The Claims of Decorative Art,’ 
by Walter Crane, with illustrations, and a 
Life of Henry Boynton Smith, by the late Prof. 
Lewis F. Stearns, are on the list of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co: 

Mr. George A. Aitken, the biographer of 
Steele and Arbuthnot, has edited Marvell’s 
poems, and this work will presently be pub- 
lished, in two volumes, by Messrs. Lawrence & 
Bullen, London. The fact that Marvell went to 
the school at Hull where Mr. Aitken himself 
was educated must have given enthusiasm to 
the present undertaking of the latter. Mr. 
Aitken has further undertaken to edit Burns’s 
poems for the new edition of the Aldine poets. 
This work will not appear until the autumn. 
Among other forthcoming books of the new 
firm just mentioned, who have already ac- 
customed us to a pleasant combination of 
good literature and good manufacture, are an 
edition of Anacreon in the Greek, with Stan- 
ley’s translation, metrical renderings by vari- 
ous hands, and illustrations; the Fairy Tales 
of Mme. D’Aulnoy, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Ritchie, andiliustrations; and Mr. Joseph 
Knight’s ‘ Theatrical Notes,’ a contribution to 
the history of the English stage. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has been editing Field- 
ing’s ‘ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,’ and it 
will be published shortly by the Chiswick 
Press. A one-volume selection from his 
poems, made by himself, has been issued at 
Leipzig in the English Library which the late 
Wolcott Balestier founded just before he died, 
as a rival to the Tauchnitz Series. 

The Knickerbocker Press of the Messrs. Put- 
nam has just taken possession of its new build- 
ing at New Rochelle, on the line of the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, with enlarged 
facilities for all the processes involved-in book- 
making. 

Mr. John Vance Cheney publishes under the 





garb of essays what were originally meant as 
‘*talks’’ for young people, and had for their 
purpose to encourage the knowledge and love 
of poetry. The title of the volume, ‘ The Go!den 
Guess’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard), indicates a 
degree of uncertainty which is not apparent in 
the text itself. The definition of poetry, it is 
true, consists of a series of quotations from a 
large number of masters of eloquence and 
epigram, and leaves the answer at last in the 
‘* inner consciousness ’’; but that the Hebrew 
poets were the greatest of all is as plain as the 
nose on your face, and that Matthew Arnold 
was the master of those who know, except, of 
course, in the point of Hellenism vs. Hebraism,is 
the beginning of understanding. These things 
being premised, the essays on Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, Music, and Hawthorne follow 
a safe and beaten track. Susceptibility to lit- 
erature and a modicum of good sense and good 
morals make up the author’s critical stock-in- 
trade; and this isnot a bad outfit for the po- 
pularizer of good books as the times go; but, 
on the other hand, the predilections we have in- 
dicated and the slavish Arnoldism of the essays, 
except when dealing with the Hebrews, disable 
the writer in the higher field. Even the young, 
to whom he especially appeals in his preface, 
could find better guides; for though his obser- 
vations are as a rule just and plain, the mood 
is vague and sentimental, and suffuses what is 
sensible with an unwholesome feeling. 
Theeighth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
‘English Writers’ (Cassell) brings that useful 
repertory of the facts of our literary history 
down to 1579, so that the present year bids fair 
to see Spenser and Shakspere fully included in 
the range of the bibliography. This will in- 
crease the value of the work for those purposes 
of reference for which it is best adapted in 
schools and colleges, though the method begins 
to show its incompleteness more obviously in 
proportion as the subject of study becomes 
pure literature. The history of literature, how- 
ever, on the side of biography, phases of the 
national life and of European culture, and the 
catalogue of books issued, has never been so 
comprehensively treated; and the very unat- 


tractiveness of these annals makes easier | 


for the student the line of demarcation 
between the literary and the historical interest. 
If the philological side of literature could be so 
adequately treated by itself in a similar way, 
the much discussed question of how to treat 
literature would be greatly simplified. 
Literature as history is not less to be objected 
to than literature as language, and it is much 
to be suspected that instruction which avoids 
the latter error falls into the former one; but 
the more these different aspects of literature 
are separately presented, the less confusion 
there willbe. Prof. Morley, as an encyclope- 
dist of fact, does most useful service, and it is 
a great gain to his work that he has no room 
for more than one point of view. 

The name and fame of Landor is one of the 
lost causes of literature, and shares the same 
attraction for the neophyte in criticism that 
Charles I. bas for the tyro in history. The 
essay upon him is calculable: its argument 
shows the engrossment of the writer with the 
manner of his master in the two points that it 
is dignified and that it fails to convince; and, 
like all pleaders for lost causes, the author is 
aware from the first line that the best he can 
say is useless. Mr. Edward Waterman Evans, 
jr., who contributes the latest of these unhop- 
ing encomiums on greatness deferred, ‘ Walter 
Savage Landor: A Critical Study’ (Putnams), 
does his task with commendable taste and in 
sincerity; he has made out Landor for himself, 
and knows why he ought to like him, but, 





through no fault of his own, he cannot divest 
Landor (Landor could not divest himself) of 
the qualities of a simulacrum ; his hero never 
passes the point of seeming to be great. Mr. 
Evans's essay is notable as a sign of interest in 
the higher literary criticism, and is academic 
in quality. Anew writer begins by making 
his devotions at the shrines; after that, he gets 
down to work. 

The protest against English philology under 
the disguise of literary study begins to bear 
fruit in text-books, and among the first of the 
reformed order is ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ edited by Car- 
roll Lewis Maxcy (Boston: Ginn & Co.). The 
language element is reduced to a minimum in 
the notes with success, and the stress of in- 
struction is laid on the minute development of 
the play as a story—in other words, on drama- 
tic construction. The ability to make an exact 
plain prose paraphrase in the shape of a tale 
would seem to be the aim of the instruction. 
This fact illustrates what we recently said of 
th. experimental character of the new teach- 
ing of literature. Can we be sure that this is 
a better way of studying Shakspere than the 
old method ? and does it not err in the same 
point,namely, of treating ‘‘ Hamlet’’ as some- 
thing to ask the greatest number of questions 
about? If dramatic construction is to be studied, 
is Shakspere the best author to use? If Shakspere 
is to be studied, was dramatic construction 
anything more than an incident in his genius? 
It is a gain, no doubt, to substitute, in litera- 
ture courses, the study of a literary form for 
that of a language form; but the main effort 
of the new method is, we believe, to get at the 
substance of literature, at what is expressed, 
and not at the mode of expression, which is to 
be treated secondarily. These queries and re- 
marks indicate that the present text-book, 
which is in its own way admirable, merely 
substitutes one sort of narrowness for another; 
the most it can accomplish is to he'p dissolve 
the old tradition, and in time a more catholic 
treatment may come. 

Spencer’s ‘Philosophy of Style’ is reissued 
with an introduction and notes by Prof. Fred 
N. Scott (Boston: Allyn & Bacon) in a form 
suitable for school use. The barrenness of the 
essay, relying as it does on a single principle of 
style, is cked out by the addition of a second pa- 
per, by T. H. Wright, which succeeds in show- 
ing how limited was Spencer’s view but does 
not add very much except by suggestion. The 
editor appears to be a propagandist of Spen- 
cerianism. There was certainly no reason for 
the bibliography of Spencer’s works in the in- 
troduction except the wish to use the opportu- 
nity for spreading the faith. A Rhetoric can 
easily dispense with a laudatory biography of 
its author, the insertion of which here, in an 
ordinary text-book, is most uncalled for. 

The Book-Lovers’ Library, which we have 
commended as a most interesting col'ection of 
out-of-the-way yet desirable information, adds 
to its already rich list ‘Books Condemned to be 
Burnt,’ by James Anson Farrer (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son). Thisdoes not deal exhaustively 
with the subject, and merely glances at the 
general history of the burning of books in an 
introductory chapter, the body of the volume 
being reserved for the English record. The 
occasion for such conflagration was, of course, 
politics or religion, and in the course of the in- 
quiry one comes upon curious illustrations of 
the growth of opinion, upon books whose very 
substance of thought has become ashes long 
ago, upon passions and vagaries of the sort 
whose remembrance seems to resolve the past 
into a history of folly; but for the most part 
the list is that of a very ‘‘ antique ’’ catalogue. 
The lover of books must be something of an an- 
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tiquarian to relish the titles truly and to feel 
interest in the lives and fortunes of the an- 
thors. The last book burned, it appears, was 
‘The Present Crisis with regard to America 
Considered’ (February 24, 1775), and no copy 
of it seems to be known. 

Mary R. Silsby has collected and arranged a 
volume of ‘Tributes to Shakespeare’ (Har- 
pers), in which some pieces not easily accessi- 
ble are contained, so that for the earlier cen- 
turies the volume has a certain value; but it 
tapers off at the end into a mere scrap-book of 
latter-day verse, and a large proportion of 
these later pieces are without any sort of claim 
to remembrance, and the best of them, with a 
scant half-dozen exceptions, are only common- 
place. 

In ‘The Bible, the Church, and the Reason’ 
(Scribners), Prof. Briggs prints seven lectures 
delivered by him at various times and places. 
They find their pertinence to the controversies 
with which his name is now connected in 
being mainly a positive reaffirmation and ex- 
pansion of the views which have brought him 
under ecclesiastical process. The volume will 
go far to extend his reputation as a heretic who 
arraigns his prosecutors, insists that they 
are the ones to recant, and, in general, 








ate and bethwacks them—their backs he 

salutes 

With the whole tree of knowledge torn up by the 
roots.” 


Mr. Wilbur Aldrich’s ‘Farming Corpora- 
tions’ (New York: W. Aldrich & Co.) adds 
another to the schemes for the easy and com- 
plete cure of the evils of the social body. 
In simplicity of thought and in innocent 
aith in the effectiveness of his panacea, the 
author may easily take rank with his fellow- 
Utopians, of whom the last few years have 
brought so plentiful a supply; but in economic 
training he falls far below speculators like 
Hertzka, or even Bellamy. He proposes an 
association of farmers in his native town in 
Maine, who are to form what the economists 
call a society for codperative production. The 
success of this association will be such that a 
speedy reorganization of the nation on the same 
lines is sure to follow, and trade, banking, 
canals (canals, by the way, are to be greatly 
enlarged and extended), railways, insurance, 
and everything else soon drop into association 
hands, and all are happy. Mr. Aldrich’s plans 
are presented with little detail and with no 
appreciation of the real difficulties of the 
problem. 

The public will have to stand on its guard 
against the device of American publishers to 
secure copyright for fiction that appears first 
serially in England, by issuing amputated por- 
tions without advertising the fact. This was 
what lately happened in the case of Mr. Bar- 
rie’s ‘ Little Minister,’ and still more recently 
in the case of Mr. Mallock’s ‘ A Human Docu- 
ment,’ which comes to us from Cassell before 
it is finished in the Fortnightly, and hence ends 
with the sixteenth chapter, about the middle 
of the February instalment. This is a very 
reprehensible practice, and is by no means 
atoned for by the subsequent publication of 
the work in full. 

‘*An Episode in the Life of James Russell 
Lowell ’’ is related by Mrs. Anna Davis Hallo- 
well in Harper’s Weekly for April 23, with the 
aid of letters revealing the poet’s friendship 
with her parents in the early days of his mar- 
ried life. Some of these are among his best, 
and notably extend in prose his already re- 
markable list of anti-slavery portraits in verse. 
Some anti-Texas stanzas, published purposely 
without his name and never admitted to his 
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collected works, are also printed. One stanza, 
beginning, 
“Grey Plymouth Rock hath yet a tongue,” 


was a familiar abolition quotation. But the 
cream of the ‘‘ Episode,*’ after all, is Lowe!l 
himself, the bridegroom of 1845, with his wife, 
from daguerreotypes. Here is Hosea Biglow 
in person, with flowing necktie and flamboyant 
waistcoat, with a twinkle in his eye, and dialect 
trembling on his tongue. The cut misses the 
subtlety of expression in the original sun-pic- 
ture. 

Mr. George W. Julian contributes to the 
Indiana Historical Society’s publications a 
vindication of the rank of the Quaker Charles 
Osborn as an anti-slavery pioneer. In so doing 
he ignores the Rev. George Bourne’s distinct 
enunciation of the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation and opposition to African coloni- 
zation in 1816 (in his ‘ The Book and Slavery 
Irreconcilable,’ a document that outweighs the 
entire sum of Osborn’s printed utterances 
against slavery); gives Osborn the undue 
credit of having ‘‘ published the first anti- 
slavery paper in the United States,’’ whereas 
his paper was devoted to general reform; and 
vastiy overrates his abolition efficiency, ex- 
cept in furnishing a medium for Benja- 
min Lundy’s budding zal in the same 
cause. The fact is, as any one must 
see who reads Osborn’s ‘Journal,’ that he 
was much more of a sectarian than an anti- 
slavery crusader, and two circumstances prove 
this: his end was embittered, if not hastened, 
by his disownment by his pro-slavery co-reli- 
gionaries; and when the banner of immediate 
emancipation, newly set up in Boston, was 
carried flaming from one end of the North to 
the other, he never rallied to it in the twen- 
ty years of life still left him. Bourne, on the 
contrary, rallied to it promptly. Osborn, 
again, did not, like Lundy, give up everything 
to the slave, nor can he be compared for one 
instant with Lundy asa reformatory and apos- 
tolic power. Yet Lundy was a gradual eman- 
cipationist. 

A useful piece of historical research has been 





performed by Mr. Charles Edgeworth Jones 
in his little pamphlet, ‘ Political and Judicial | 


Divisions of the Commonwealth of Georgia’ 
(Atlanta: Jas. P. Harrison & Co.). The writ- 
er deals in successive sections with the Earliest 


Division ; Parishes ; Counties ; Congressional | 
Districts; State Senatorial Districts; and Judi- 


cial Circuits. Not content merely to display 
the result of his labors, Mr. Jones refe:s 


throughout to the sources of information. The | 
naming of the 137 counties offers a curious | 
| tainly the portrait he draws, having in it much 


study. Brooks County was named (in 1858 


after the assailant of Sumner, and all but ten | 
of the names are personal, commemorating | 
| supported. He brings in what might be called 


eminent Americans, North and South, with 
much catholicity ; seven are Indian, two (Liber- 
ty and Union) symbolic, and one (Rockdale) 
topographical. 

A Summer School of Higher Pedagogy and 
of Psychology will be held at Clark Universi- 
ty, Worcester, Mass., from July 18 to July 30. 
It is designed for superintendents and in- 
structors, and the courses will be given by Dr. 
Wm. H. Burnham, Dr. E. C. Sanford, and 
President G. Stanley Hall. Particulars may 
be had of Dr. Burnham, Dean of the Universi- 
ty. 

The second annual session of the School of 
Applied Ethics will be held at Plymouth, Mass., 
from July 6 to August 17. The courses 
will be in the history of religions, economics, 
and ethics, this last being given by Prof. 
William Wallace of Oxford. For particulars, 
application should be made to the Secretary, 
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Mr. S. Burns Weston, No. 118 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

A prominent fi ure was removed from the 
publishing world by the death in this city on 
April 19 of Mr. Roswell Smith, President of 
the Century Company, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age. Mr. Smith was a native of 
Lebanon, Conn., and was born into an atmos- 
phere of books and book-making, and had his 
first training in a publishing-house in New 
York. He afterwards, however, pursued his 
education at Brown University, and entered 
the legal profession, which he practised with 
great success in Indiana. He returned to his 
first love at the instance of the late Dr. J. G. 
Holland, with whom he embarked in the original 
Seribner’s Magazine, afterwards the Century, 
and made that periodical the success which it 
soon became and has ever since continued— with 
all that is implied therein for American letters 
and art. St. Nicholas was started at his sug- 


gestion; his, also, was the idea of the ‘ Century 
Dictionary,’ and the faith which carried 
through so laborious and estiy a work, The 
building up of the De Vinne Press is a part of 
his monument. Mr. Smith possessed remark- 
able executive ability, and was fertile in pro 
jects and resources. He habitually manifested 
a rare large-mindedness and liberality, and 
impressed these qualities on his associates. He 
earried his religion into his daily work, and 
rbounded in acts of charity and benevolence. 
His failing health had latterly prevented his 
taking an active share in the direction of the 
company. 


—The illustrations in the May Century ac- 
companying Mr. Van Brunt's description of 
the ‘** Architecture of the World's Columbian 
Exposition *’ exhibit to the eyes a graphic im- 
pression of the features of the mise-en-scéne of 
our approaching Fair, that is most gratifying 
to the pride of the country, and conveys every 
promise of conferring honor on the distin- 
guished group of architects and artists who 
have had the plan in charge. The text of the 
paper explains what is necessary to an under- 
standing of the aims and methods involved, 
andi, in connection with the cuts, is the most 
important popular document concerning the 
matter yet put forth. The Fair is also the oc- 
easion of the eloquent characterization of the 
personality and times of Columbus by Sefior 
Castelar, which may profitably be put in con- 
trast with Mr. Eugene Lawrence’s article on 
the same subject noticed last month. Castelar 
will have nothing to do with the romantic 
ioubts and legends of Mr. Lawrence, and cer- 


less of the medieval and much more of the 
Renaissance tone and color, seems to us best 


the psychology of history to interpret the mys- 
tery of Columbus, and the figure he draws is 
one harmonious with the complexion of the 
age; at the same time he puts the practical 
faculty of Columbus, his trader instinct, in 
full light, and reconciles it, historically and in 
national temperament, with the prophetic and 
mystic element. In the remainder of the num- 
ber art isa prominent subject, and among the 
others the paper on Couture is especially suc- 
cessful in rendering that artist’s rough indi- 
viduality, and enlivening the mere story of a 
career with anecdotes unobtrusively told. 
Neither can we pass over the admirable paper 
upon yachting, which, besides much technical 
information about boats, brings out the fact 
that not far from 60,000 persons must follow 
this sport on our waters; and also not to be 
neglected is the attractive description of the 
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country life of Kentucky, with its analysis of 
the character of the people of that State, their 
past social history, and the rich opportunity 
the blue-grass region offers for the country- 
place which appeals so persistently to the taste 
of our English race. Both these latter articles 
are charmingly illustrated. There is a pro- 
fusion of fiction and poetry in the number, and 
of these Mr. Aldrich’s sonnet is one of unusual 
felicity in touch and feeling. 


—In the Harper’s it is a pleasure to find 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s biography of Robert 
Browning and his wife supplemented by so 
capable a writer.as Mrs. Ritchie. The biogra- 
phy was most dry and meagre in just those 
touches of personality which in this paper are 
made the stuff of the story..One finds no 
** revelations,’’ of course, but much pleasant 
illustration of the two poets’ lives and man- 
ners, and of their friends, such as John Ken- 
yon and Mr, Milsand, and others less known, 
but necessary to make up a circle. The new 
material consists of memoranda and of some 
letters to Prof. Knight, in the main, with 
reminiscences by Mrs. Ritchie herself; there 
are the usual portraits and facsimiles which 
garnish such papers, mostly as a matter of 
custom. The solid articles of the number aro 
an elaborate one, of the well-known pattern, 
upon the German Army, with full illustra- 
tions; a second, of an equally conventional style, 
upon ‘* The Dakotas,’’ by Mr. Julian Ralph; a 
thoughtful but not over-progressive paper on 
**The Private School for Girls,’’? by Anna 
C. Brackett; and an instalment of Mr. Frank 
Millet’s Danube voyage. The novelties are 
the beginning of Miss Wilkins’s story, of which 
much is expected, and a poem by Mr. Howells. 


—The second supplement to the ‘ American 
Catalcgue,’ published in 1876 by the joint 
labors of the late F. Leypoldt and R. R. Bow- 
ker, has now been put forth under the editorial 
direction of Mr. Bowker, who also furnishes 
the preface. It records books published (and 
imported in editions) in the years 1884-1890, 
and its appearance, considering the laborious 
character of the work and the perfection of 
the typography, is very punctual, though it 
has been unavoidably delayed. We are told 
that 6,000 more books and 7,000 more entries, 
requiring 138 more pages, are included in the 
present volume as compared with its immediate 
predecessor, which, moreover, covered a period 
of eight as against one of six years. Several new 
features have been introduced: reference is 
made by page to the issue of the Publishers’ 
Weekly in which the entry is fully set forth; 
and there is a list of State publications (1884- 
1890)—a first attempt, and as imperfect as must 
needs be the case in the present condition of 
State library administration; but the editor 
uims to make it the basis of a retrospective 
bibliography. The list of publications of socie- 
ties has been so much enlarged as to become 
almost a novelty. Mr. Bowker hopes at some 
future date to tackle privately printed books 
and municipal (cityy publications. But his 
contemplated magnum opus is a ‘General 
Catalogue of American Publications of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ to be issued in several 
octavo volumes in 1902-1905. We must refer 
our readers for details to the preface, and will 
merely instance the estimated cost, viz., from 
$50,000 to $100,000, for which Mr. Bowker pro- 
poses a subscription of 500 guarantee copies at 
$100 each. We believe he can obtainit. This 
important work achieved, ‘‘it would then be 
comparatively easy to complete the national 
record, as would not be possible in an older 
nation.’’ Mr. Bowker concludes his remarks 


oa 





by noting a secondary conseauence of the new 
Copyright Law, in that it establishes an official 
basis for American bibliography through the 
records in the Library of Congress. The 
hearty congratulations which he tenders on the 
passage of the law, must be returned in thanks 
to him for his arduous and disinterested ser- 
vices both to that end and to the rearing of 
this imperishable and invaluable monument. 


‘—As perhaps not one in ten of our readers 
has ever seen the ‘ American Catalogue,’ it will 
not be superfluous to say that the original issue 
enumerated the titles of all books in print in 
this country on July 1, 1876, and that the local 
branches of English houses were treated as 
American, so that the scheme comprised (as it 
does still) a great many English publications. 
A complementary volume was made a subject- 
catalogue, and this, too, has been kept up, 
though the issues now consist of a moderate- 
sized single volume, embracing both authors 
(and titles) and subjects. This apparatus en- 
ables one at a glance to discover the total pro- 
duct of a given author in the given period, and 
to learn all the necessary particulars about the 
date of a book’s appearance,, its size, cost, 
editions and styles, and publisher; on the other 
hand, to ascertain whether any work has ap- 
peared on a given topic. Such a book of refer- 
ence obviously ought to be found (1) in every 
public library in the land without exception; 
(2) in every considerable bookstore; (3) in 
every leading newspaper office. It would thus 
be within easy reach of the great body of book- 
buyers, whose purchases could be made with 
greater ease, certainty, and economy, and with 
less trouble to others by inquiry for informa- 
tion, than is now the case. Students and au- 
thors would be correspondingly benefited. 
Moreover, the compilers would receive an ade- 
quate compensation for their toil. That they 
do not is proof that the ‘ American Catalogue’ 
is not yet appreciated or distributed according 
to its deserts; yet the present volume contains 
a list of 1,700 American publishers alone. 


—The Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens has just received the follow- 
ing note from Dr. Charles Waldstein, with 
further information about the excavations con- 
ducted at the charge of the American Archso- 
logical Institute: 


‘** We have found besides the wonderful head 
and two smaller ones, a torso of a metope in 
perfect preservation, altogether presenting a 
revelation of the Polyclitean art of Argos in 
the 5th century B. C., which will force all to 
rewrite the history of art for that great period. 
The hundreds (I might almost say thousands) 
of smaller objects, bronzes, terracottas, vases, 

old and silver, ivory, Egyptian or quasi- 

gyptian objects, will keep us at work for a 
long time. Our men deserve the greatest 
eredit—Brownson, Fox, De Cou, and Newhall. 
Prof. Poland took charge of the work for five 
days when I had to be in Athens. About 
Sparta, suffice it to say now that we have 
found a most interesting building—the circular 
building of Epimenides, built about 532 B. c. 
Dérpfeld and all the Germans consider it a 
most important find. It furnishes the only 
fixed point for the study of the topography of 
Sparta. There is also an interesting inscrip- 
tion. Beyond all expectations, the owners of 
land acceded to my request to allow tentative 
diggings, and I dug deep trenches in about 
forty places. The trench in the theatre was 
ane Pgh metres long by two and a half wide, 
and in places six metres deep.’’ 


—For the first time in its history, on April 21, 
the American Oriental Society met in Wash- 
ington, as the guests of the Catholic Univer- 
sity and the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. W. 
Hayes Ward, the President, was in the chair. 





This was the first meeting of the Society under 
the new plan of holding only one longer session 
a year, instead of two short ones. The change 
has proved to be a good one. Some forty 
papers were presented. In view of the com- 
ing World’s Exposition next year, it was 
eminently proper that Dr. Cyrus Adler (Johns 
Hopkins) should present a paper ‘‘ On Chris- 
topher Columbus in Oriental Literature,’’ 
with special reference to a Turkish manu- 
script. Dr. Adler went over the early Jew- 
ish statements in regard to Columbus, and 
dwelt especially upon a Turkish work called 
Tarikh Hind Gharby, a notice of which 
is to be found in the first volume of the So- 
ciety’s publications. It was the first book 
printed in Turkey. Dr. Adler, while in Con- 
stantinople, was able to secure a manuscript of 
this work of the date 1550. The account of 
Columbus in it is of little value, but the maps 
—which, by the way, are all turned upside 
down—are extremely interesting. Dr. Adler 
was also able to give some more definite infor- 
mation in regard toa Mr. W. B. Hodgson, an 
Oriental scholar of America whose name has 
been almost forgotten. A catalogue of his 
valuable cojlection of Oriental manuscripts, 
printed in Washington in 1830, was accidental- 
ly found in the National Library in Paris. 
After a long search, Dr. Adler located the 
manuscripts—or a portion of them—in the 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Savannah, Ga. These are now in the United 
States Museum at Washington. What has 
become of the others is, as yet, a mystery. 
It turns out that the collector, Mr. W. B. 
Hodgson, was chargé d’affaires for his country 
at Constantinople and in Northern Africa 
He was the first representative sent out by 
the Government for the express purpose of 
studying Oriental languages and literatures. 
He reported directly to the President. 


—Dr. John P. Peters, Director of the late ex- 
pedition to Babylonia sent out by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was able to make a 
verbal report to the Society of the chief results 
obtained. Attention was directed by the ex- 
cavating party to the series of mounds known 
by the name Niffer, once among the oldest 
of the cities of Babylon. They there uncovered 
the old temple of Bel, the chief sanctuary of 
the place. Tablets were found which go back 
to the earliest Babylonian dynasties, forty 
centuries before the beginning of ourera. A 
workshop was found and colored glass—per- 
haps the oldest discovery of glass outside of 
Egypt. Dr. Peters searched long for the clay 
cylinders which were always placed in the 
corners of the building, and which are so valu- 
able as historical material. He was unsuccess- 
ful; but, in making this search, he had occasion 
to test the accuracy of the orientation of the 
buildings. He found in most cases that this 
was in no way accurate or mathematical, but 
vague and often quite incorrect. The collec- 
tions made by the expedition are now on view 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In connection with Babylonia, Mr. John 
Dynely Prince (Johns Hopkins) attempted to 
settle the meaning of the enigmatical inscrip- 
tion which appeared on the wall of the ban- 
queting chamber of Belshazzar, the last King 
of Babylon. Following a hint given by Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, he translated the words Mene, 
mene, tekel upharsin, ‘‘There have been 
counted a mina, a shekel, and half minas.’’ 
According to Talmudic usage, an unworthy 
son of a worthy father is metaphorically called 
a ‘‘half mina, son of a mina.’’ In this way 
the author of Daniel wished to draw a parallel 
between Nebuchadnezzar the Father and Bel- 
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shazzar the Son. The mina was the largest 
Babylonian weight. The shekel was one-six- 
tieth of the mina, and would represent Bel- 
shazzar as the unworthy successor of the founder 
of the Babylonian Empire. The two half 
minas point to the division of the kingdom of 
Nebuchadnezzar between the Medes and Per- 
sians. One of the most interesting papers of the 
whole session was that of Dr. K. Kohler (New 
York) on ‘‘ The Historival and Literary Rela- 
tions of the Early Christians to the Essenes.’’ 
Dr. Kohler believes that the Apocalyptic lite- 
rature shows cleariy that Essenism forms the 
connecting link between the Old Testament 
and the New. Dr. Kohler also finds that the 
so-called Apostolic teaching, the ‘ Didache,’ 
and the Apostolic Constitutions, are essen- 
tially Essene in character and of pre-Christian 
origin. Prof. H. Hyvernat, of the Catholic 
University, made a valuable contribution to 
the history of Semitic science in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Work of the 
Popes and of the Propaganda for the Advance- 
ment of Oriental Learning.’’ He showed how 
the Popes, through their interest in the con- 
version of ‘‘heathen’’ nations, had done 
everything to further the study of Oriental 
languages in southern Europe. They had in- 
vited learned representatives of these nations 
to come to Rome, had established colleges, and 
had been among the first to assist the efforts 
that were made to establish printing-presses 
for the diffusion of Oriental texts in Europe. 
The Society adjourned to meet next year at 
the call of the Board of Directors. 


—The second volume of Moltke’s ‘ Gesam- 
melte Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten ’ (Ber- 
lin: Mittler) is entitled Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings, and consists of papers chiefly of an histori- 
cal character and originally printed some fifty 
orsixty yearsago. The earliest of these literary 
productions appeared in book form at Berlin 
in 1831, and gives a sketch of the mutual 
relations of Holland and Belgium from their 
separation under Philip II. to their reunion 
under William I. This is followed by an 
exceedingly interesting and instructive de- 
lineation of the internal relations and social 
condition of Poland, in which the strong and 
weak qualities of the countrymen of Sobieski 
and Kosciusko are impartially portrayed, and 
the causes which led to the loss of their inde- 
pendence and to their national extinction are 
clearly set forth. It was first issued as a 
pamphlet by Fincke (Berlin) in 1832. The 
third paper, entitled ‘‘ Die Westliche Grenz- 
frage,’’ is an historical discussion of the 
boundary question between Germany and 
France, and especially of the policy of conquest 
arbitrarily pursued by Louis XIV. and result- 
ing in the devastation of the Rhenish Palati- 
nate and the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. It was contributed in 1841 to Cotta’s 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, and shows how 
strongly Moltke as an historian then resented 
the wrongs which he, as a soldier, did so much 
thirty years later to rectify. Of a different 
character is the elaborate essay on the things 
which ought to determine the direction of 
railroads, The views expressed prove that 
Moltke was far in advance of his contem- 
poraries in the conceptions he had formed 
of the industrial, economical, and strategical 
importance of such lines of communication. 
It first appeared in the aforementioned Quar- 
terly in 1843. The volume concludes with 
five shorter papers bearing on the Eastern 
question, which sre reprinted from the Augs- 
burg Allgemeine Zeitung of 1841, 1842, and 
1844. They are the results of Moltke’s per- 
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sonal observations made during his sojourn in 
Turkey from 1835 to 1839, and treat the subject 
from geographical, ethnographical, political, 
and military points of view. Interesting is 
his remark on the tendency of modern civiliza- 
tion to render wars less frequent, and his ex- 
pression of the hope that the time may soon 
come when the milliards of money and the 
millions of men now (in 1841) devoted to pre- 
parations for war, may be turned into peace- 
ful and productive channels. That war, as it 
is sometimes said, develops heroic virtues, he 
admits, but he thinks these qualities may be 
called forth more profitably to mankind by 
industrial enterprises of great scope than by 
martial exploits. 
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THE title-page of ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles’ is 
decorated with the supplementary phrase, ‘‘ A 
pure woman faithfully presented.’’ In the 
light of this phrase the book must be read, and 
with the assurance that the author's definition 
will be found there. A definition is found, 
full and explicit, doubtless directly inspired, 
for it bears no resemblance to the common 
usage of our language, but is, on the contrary, 
a negation if not reversai of the definition we 
learned at school, and of the meaning impressed 
on us by the practice of living. 

After possessing ourselves of the circum- 
stances which lead to and surround Tess’s first 
misadventure or misdemeanor, the suspicion 
arises that Mr. Hardy, who never errs on the 
side of chivalrous respect for women, has ouly 
indulged in a playful gibe of questionable taste 
at a rigorous social canon. As the story ad- 
vances, it becomes plain that his phrase is a de- 
liberately chosen head-line for the extraordi- 
nary argument that a woman whose conduct is 
flagrantly impure, in the sense of unchaste, may 
have an enormous fund of what he calls intrin- 
sic purity, and that moral value is to be reck- 
oned not by achievement, but by tendency 
—with the corollary, most comforting to the 
weak, purposeless, and vicious, that the beauty 
or ugliness of character lies not in perform- 
ance, but in aims and impulses, its true history 
not in things done, but in things willed. Tess’s 
story is told with such vigor and passion that 
one need not be wholly unreflecting and uncriti- 
cal to accept Mr. Hardy's false premises, and 


| to fail to perceive the effrontery of his plea 


for pagan naturalism, which in plain English 
means physical deterioration and moral death. 
Granting him his assumption of ‘* intrinsic 
purity ’’ without any reference to conventional 
respectability, but with a meaning limited to 
a feminine instinct of self-defence, Mr. Hardy 
takes pains to show us that Tess is entirely defi- 
cient in that instinct. If his premise of purity 
is sincere, it rests on an imperfect induction, 
or on the fundamental error of identification 


of the sexual impulses of men and women. It 
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is not in obedience to any dictate of society 
that most women are chaste, but in obedience 
to a general law of that Nature, the God of his 
idolatry; a power which in the beginning 
created them male and female, and which was 
not so barren of ideas as to make the feminine 
type a repetition or feeble imitation of the 
masculine. 

The real explanation of Tess's first lapse 
from virtue lies not in the argument or the 
circumstances, but in 
phrase, ‘‘ A vessel of emotion untinctured by 
experience. There is no record of any resist 
ance worth mentioning, of any violent revolt of 


another descriptive 


”? 


the imagination; and the idea of a possible 
mental influence is particularly excluded. The 
vessel was filled with animal emotion to the ex 
clusion of checks. 
pure, 
cannot be offered for her subsequent exploits 
in the exhibition of purity. 


She was unfortunate, not 


Even the paltry excuse of inexperience 


For the second 
time she leaves her home, feeling that the chil 
dren would probably gain less good from her 
precepts than harm from her example. It is 
pertinent here to remark that the average 
reader of Tess's story will probably be in the 
But, 
** at last,’’ we are told, ** she had learned what 
to do”’ 


same case as her brothers and sisters. 


; Yet no one who can spell out the un 
certain meaning of inclinations and tendencies 
will, with all the charity in the world, be able 
to doubt that if the second man who approached 
her bad not chanced to wish to marry her, 
what had happened before would have hap 
pened again. When Angel Clare, in the pas- 
ture, makes a surreptitious dash at the ‘' de- 
sire of his eyes,’’ she yields to his embrace 
‘* with unreflecting inevitableness."’ Again by 
his phrase is the author's argument eternally 
pulverized. ‘* Unreflecting inevitableness ** in 


such a position may be a misfortune; it is not 


purity. In the crises of existence what one is 
—one’s essential being—expresses itself in 
action. A greater than Mr. Hardy said that 


conviction is worthless till it convert itself into 
conduct. He was not deaf to the cry of hu- 
man nature, but he dared to distinguish be- 
tween a genuine cry and a sentimental scream. 

The remainder of Tess’s career, her failure to 
enlighten Clare until after their marriage, her 
return to her first lover for reasons which a 
woman of common decency would have re- 
jected as frivolous, her last mad act of ven- 
geance—all go to show that she was a weak and 
supremely sensual woman, and that Mr. 
Hardy’s book, with its tituiar phrase and its 
argument eliminated, is a powerful and artistic 
delineation of that sort of a person. A poetic 
appreciation of inanimate nature she certainly 
had, rather wild and tinged with superstition ; 
she loved Clare as she had net loved D’Urber- 
ville; she cared deeply for her family—but she 
Was quite a victim to ‘‘ unreflecting inevit- 
ableness,’’ and cannot be exonerated from a 
yearning for lemon-colored gowns with slip- 
pers to match, procured at no matter what 
price. 

The people who help along this doleful 
tragedy manage to express their character in 
action. D’Urberville is a thorough-going 
scamp. His temporary religious fervor is a 
scampish aberration; it has no roots in his 
former life and no sequence. Angel Clare isa 
good man, just and not unduly severe. It is 
natural that he should discard his wife, not 
unnatural, considering her sensual attraction, 
that he should come back to her and not notice 
the lemon-colored finery. The Durbeyfield 
father and mother embody much humor, of 
which, if Tess had inherited a spark, she might 
have escaped many unpleasantnesses, includ- 
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ing the gallows. In the minutely detailed 
dairy life, the smell of boots is stronger than 
that of clover, and the Clare-adoring milk- 
maids (all presumably ‘‘ intrinsicully pure ’’) 
remind one of Bunthorne’s maidens gone into 
flesh. The scene of ‘‘ The Midnight Baptism,”’ 
which appeared in the Fortnightly for May, 
1891, and also in the English edition of the 
nove’, is omitted from the edition under re- 
view. The reason for such an omission is not 
clear. It is a very impressive scene, which, 
but for artistic restraint and proportion, 
would be farcical. It is irreligious, but not 
immoral. Still, we cannot regard this edition 
as deliberately expurgated out of respect to the 
** young person.’’ ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ 
is as profoundly immoral a book as the ‘‘ young 
person ’’ can easily lay her hands on. 

No two novels could offer a more vivid and 
direct contrast than ‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes’ and ‘ David Grieve.’ Mr. Hardy’s ar- 
gument might be cut out by paragraphs and 
pages, and there would remain between the 
covers a thrilling and gloomy tragedy. Mrs. 
Ward’s story and argument are inseparable, 
and the argument is the raison d’étre. Mr. 
Hardy is a novelist, and had much better stick 
to his last. Mrs. Ward is heart and soul in the 
modern ‘*‘ movement,’’ an apostle of progress, 
a preacher of an uncertain sort of Christianity, 
of an excellent morality, and of a presiding, 
immutable Ananké, yclept Heredity. If it 
were not for the industry, patience, and ability 
displayed in her disquisitions—qualities which 
forbid even the appearance of disrespect—we 
should say she had better stick to her last. 
There may be uninstructed rustics who suppose 
that the beautiful lady in the hair-dresser’s or 
milliner’s window is exhibited for her -own 
sake, and not primarily to advertise the 
coiffure or bonuet. So there may be people 
who will read ‘ The Story of David Grieve’ for 
David's sake, and believe that it was written 
first of all to make known how one man at- 
tacked the problem of life, and what was the 
outcome for him. Yet these undiscriminating 
beings are, we think, rarer even than the in- 
genuous rustics; are of those who care more for 
‘*good reading ’’ than for story and art, and 
are blissfully ignorant of subtle distinctions 


‘between creation and representation. Mrs. 


Ward’s dexterous and steady management of 
her ‘‘ movements ”’ reminds us of a circus-rider 
with six horses abreast—she keeps them so 
cleverly in hand. She, however, never rides 
at a gallop or straight for the finish, but, ata 
decorous walk, pursuing devious ways, arrives 
eventually at the point she has had in view, 
with her team in good condition. The dulness 
of the performance for a person of quick per- 
ception, who is not totally ignorant of the 
trend of modern movements, lies, perhaps, in 
the fact that he commands a sight of the finish 
almost from the start, and therefore, by nothing 
short of grim determination, can keep down 
his pace to Mrs. Ward’s. If he has just been 
reading ‘ Tess,’ he may more willingly restrain 
himself, fully to enjoy Mrs. Ward’s triumph- 
ant illustration of the influence of character on 
conduct, 

David Grieve’s conduct is shaped by his 
primitive instincts, expanded, modified, cor- 
rected, and directed by intelligence applied to 
experience. As he generally has the air ofa 
theory in the concrete, a generalization with a 
name, the satisfaction derived from this part 
of his delineation is all the more profound. 
David had his moments of aberration—so have 
we all: in his childhood, for instance, when 
he tried to ‘‘ get religion,’’ and, failing, went 
to the inn, got gin instead, and behaved alto- 





gether very badly. Though this period of 
** childhood ’’ is very long (an unusual defect 
in the period of childhood, for most of us all 
too fleeting!), and though it must be spelled 
out rather than read by those not privileged to 
have enjoyed a course of instruction in the 
Lancashire dialect, it is the time when David 
is most himself and least many others. Here 
are fewer explanations, not only of feelings, 
but of remote sources of feeling; here we are 
less constantly bidden to observe an advance 
into new plains of intelligence, and the reflex 
action of the mind on experience; here we are 
less frequently invited to consider whether his 
moral perceptions are ethical or esthetic. 
David's second and great digression from his 
normal rectitude is in Paris. But this digres- 
sion has its scientific reason. His maternal 
heredity must have its fling, just to round his 
character and to show that the terrible sister 
Louie has not monopolized the family supply 
of naughtiness. Miirger, born again and be- 
come a captain in the Salvation Army, might 
have written these Paris chapters; his wit and 
spontaneous deviltry being effaced by a realiz- 
ing sense of how mad and bad it all was, and 
of his solemn duty to hold himself up as a 
warning for young men. 


With the close of that ‘‘storm and stress’’ 
with which it is not quite possible to feel sym- 
pathetic anguish, all chance of aberration van- 
ishes. We settle down to accompany David 
through a ‘‘ wrestle of conscience as sensitive 
as profound, as tenacious as scrupulous ’’; we 
brace ourselves to see him through his theologi- 
cal puzzles and humanitarian experiments. 
He solves his spiritual problems by finding 
refuge and rest in the idea of God, and that 
idea stands on a conviction of a force in hu- 
man beings which is ‘‘ beyond nature, which, 
instead of being made by nature, is the con- 
dition of our knowing there is a nature at all.’’ 
This conviction seems to satisfy David, but is 
not vividly illuminating to others, and sug- 
gests that, for a clever, inquiring fellow, he 
has been very slow. He says that his idea is 
not open to argument, which seems to number 
him with the despised dogmatists whom we 
have always with us. 

As David represents all Mrs. Ward’s specifics 
for the sad world’s healing, so her large assem- 
blage of persons represent nostrums at worst 
pernicious, at best innocuous. These persons 
are carefully observed—far, far too carefully 
for just appreciation of those who must be up 
and about their toiling and spinning. Each 
one is a variety of the species familiar either 
in life or in fiction, not always in both. The 
Parisian figures are distinctly done at second 
hand; so are the phenomenally insolent Lady 
Driffield and Col. Danby. The terrible sister, 
Louie, is a subject fitted for the manipulation 
of the great Ouida only. In few aspects does 
she seem a possible person, in none (let us re- 
joice!) a probable one, and yet the one deep 
note of personal passion in David sounds in his 
remorse for his neglect of her. He is head and 
shoulders above a generalization when he begs 
her not to do herself (her dreadful self) injus- 
tice; and his failure to save her at the last is, 
after all, the one signal failure in the life of the 
individual, David Grieve. 

The reviewer who arrives at Mr. Henry 
James’s volume entitled ‘The Lesson of the 
Master,’ may indulge in a hurrah !—he has got 
out of the wilderness. No more struggling 
with people who try to do several things at 
once, or with people who have no clear idea of 
what they want to do. Every page is, in the 
art of fiction, a Lesson of the Master. Every 
story is distinctly a story, and nothing else, an 





entanglement of which the unforeseen dénoue- 
ment is quite the thing to have been foreseen 
if only one had been clever enough. There is, 
however, some excuse for density in the au- 
thor’s manner, so cultivated, leisurely, absorb- 
ing, that the mind is not impatiently prefigur- 
ing a solution—is, indeed, in no way occupied 
with that, exceptfor theregret, asthe end draws 
near, that so fine a performance should not go 
on indefinitely. To praise perfection is super- 
fluous, and the reviewer who would avoid 
inane garrulity need say little more than a 
few words of reflection on what seems to him 
partly to account for the artistic perfection of 
Mr. James’s latest volume. 


It is indispensable that a good story-teller, 
even as a good judge, should preserve strict 
impartiality, that he should have the knack of 
keeping out of the quarrel. To stand apart 
and watch the fight (or even the small scrim- 
mages) of life, and then to tell, neither approv- 
ing nor condemning—that is the lofty and 
lonely function of the modern artist in fiction. 
To attain this height he must not become a 
monster incapable of emotion or sympathy, 
but he must feel for all the participants in the 
conflict and not with any. He is a spectacle of 
pure intellect and artistic sensibility dominat- 
ing commoner if not inferior qualities. For 
all who enjoy this interesting and singular 
spectacle, Mr. James’s book will be a source 
of pure delight. Only in one instance does he 
appear to discard his impenetrable mask and to 
speak his own mind. The ‘‘ Master ’’ seems to 
express the author’s convictions about the tri- 
bute which literature exacts from one who has 
espoused the profession of letters and would be 
worthy of his calling. The Master’s denuncia- 
tion of himself as a worshipper of false gods, 
and of his confréres who work for money (not 
to live on but to riot on), certainly has an ad- 
monishing ring. The story of ‘‘ The Pupil’’ 
illustrates an impersonality proof against all 
temptation. The pathos of the situation is so 
subtle and so profound, the inducement to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Now behold the sorrow of this! Re- 
flect on the pity of that! ’’ is so strong, that the 
author’s self-restraint appears marvellous. 
Yet he makes no faintest deviation from his 
dispassionate calm, and the result is that the 
reader, by the aid of his own unguided behold- 
ing and reflecting, is gradually consumed with 
pity, and, at the catastrophe, has a moment 
very near to personal anguish. 

There are scenes and characters in ‘A First 
Family of Tasajara’ which compare favora- 
bly with Bret Harte’s early work. We have 
mourned over the author of ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp’ as one irretrievably fallen 
from greatness, and are only too glad to recog- 
nize signs of his rising again. The scenes are 
before one flood made the Harkutts’ fortune, 
converted them into Harcourts and a ‘‘ First 
Family,’’ and after another flood had swept 
their fortune away, if not obliterated their so- 
cial preéminence. The characters are Peters, 
Wingate, and Billings, who, in adversity as in 
prosperity, preserve that imperturbable calm 
founded on an inextinguishable sense of humor, 
which Bret Harte alone has known how to 
create or to represent in a way that carries 
delighted conviction. The plot (there is a good 
deal of plot) is ingenious, romantic, and not no- 
ticeably artificial, excepting the incident which 
connects John Milton Harkutt’s second love, 
the rich and sentimental widow, with the 
mysterious ’Lige Curtis. Clementina Harkutt’s 
elusiveness is a little theatrical, but she is a 
person to wonder at, and helps to rank the 
story among its author’s good things. 

‘In the Vestibule Limited’ does not rank 
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among Mr. Matthews’s best things. Coinci- 
dence is strained, and a Miss Vernon, in life, 
would be more likely to fly from Miss Marlin- 
spuyk with uncomplimentary ejaculations 
about meddlesome old cats than meekly to 
acquiesce in the outcome of her benevolent in- 
tervention. For the rest, there is sprightly 
dialogue and, in description, the author’s 
known neatness of touch—qualities sufficient 
to make the little book an agreeable companion 
for half an hour in a vestibule limited. 

When the volume of stories entitled ‘ Muckle 
Jock’ appeared, more than twenty years ago, 
they doubtless deserved the encomiums lavish- 
ed on them by the literary press. Then, plain 
stories of plain people, plainly told, were so 
unusual that all the world wondered when a 
volume of such curiosities was published and 
actually found interesting. Now, one has al- 
most to apologize for writing stories about 
people who are not plain, almost low, in their 
habits, no matter how intrinsically common 
they are shown to be. The success of Mr. 
Barrie’s Scotch stories may account for this 
new edition of Mr. M’Lennan’s stories of pea- 
sant life in the North, but it does not follow 
that ‘Muckle Jock’ will prove as acceptable to 
the fin de siécle public as ‘ Auld Licht Idylls.’ 
Mr. M’Lennan has neither the power of ideali- 
zation nor the quick fun of Mr. Barrie, and, 
just now, the world is tired enough and prosy 
enough to give great value to those qualities in 
literature. The remnant of the host that 
adored George Eliot for her carking earnest- 
ness, will find in Mr. M’Lennan a worthy disci- 
ple of their great teacher, with equal sincerity 
and a comparable power in the delineation of 
rustics who get up and go to bed with the sun, 
but whose lives are otherwise sadly at odds 
with the sun’s brilliant career. To read the 
stories intelligibly, it is necessary to under- 
stand pure Scotch, or, at least, to make con- 
stant reference to the glossary at the end of the 
book. 

‘Denzil Quarrier’ is a clever study of a 
clever Englishman of the middle class. His 
aggressive self-reliance, which saves him from 
being a Philistine, is responsible for the error 
which makes the story. That English novel- 
ists now make no bones about the discussion of 
marriage versus l’union libre indicates a wide- 
spread modification of public opinion. The 
misery which they generally heap upon those 
who have preferred the illegal arrangement, 
or who have imagined themselves to be driven 
to it, may also be taken to indicate that they 
don’t mean to hustle the British nation into 
any sort of anarchy which includes free love. 
Quarrier’s choosing to live with another man’s 
wife is a natural enough expression of his arro- 
gance, but, being an astute and cautious per- 
son, his scheme for deceiving his stodgy consti- 
tuents is too obviously rash. This is an as- 
sumption of idiocy, in a man otherwise report- 
ed sane, which no novelist can indulge in and 
hope to live. 





PATRICK HENRY.—II. 


Patrick Henry. Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches. By William Wirt Henry. 38 vol- 
umes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 

WE have thus far made it plain that we find 

ourselves in substantial agreement with the 

author in the larger outlines with which the 
life and career of Patrick Henry are here de- 
lineated by his grandson and biographer. In 
some of the circumstantial details with which 
these larger outlines are associated, as also in 
some of the shades and colors with which 
comparative praise or blame is sometimes dis- 





tributed, we are not always able to perceive 
the entire justice of the author’s appreciations. 
We cannot see that Henry was wiser in oppos- 
ing the adoption of the Constitution than Wash- 
ington or Madison in favoring it, and it seems 
to us that some of the grounds on which he op- 
posed it were drawn rather from panic fears 
than from real perils, as, for instance, when 
he predicted that under it the Mississippi River 
would be surrendered by the Northern States, 
or as when Grayson predicted that under it 
not a single Southern State would ever be ad- 
mitted into the Union. We quite concur with 
the biographer in remitting to the limbo of con- 
tempt a series of letters in which an anony- 
mous pamphleteer of the ‘‘ Philo-Junius’’ order, 
writing under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Decius,’’ 
assailed the public and private character of 
Patrick Henry in 1789, at the close of the 
heated struggle over the Constitution. But 
in a single paragraph it seems to us that ‘‘ De- 
cius ’’ struck the nail on the head, to wit, when 
he charged that Henry urged against the 
adoption of the Constitution ‘‘a thousand 
dreadful things which had nearly been the con- 
sequence of continuing under the Confedera- 
tion.’? Among these ‘‘ dreadful things *’ was 
‘*the sacrifice of the Mississippi,’’ which in 
all probability would have been inevitable un 
der the weakness of the Confederacy, but was 
forefended against even the treason of Wilkin- 
son and Burr by the strength of the Union un- 
der the Constitution. Whether our civil war, 
and the consequences of war under the Consti- 
tution as predicted by Henry, should be as- 
cribed to the ‘‘ State-rights principle,’’ which 
he advocated, and in which our war originated ; 
or whether they should be ascribed to the 
Federalism which sustained the war for the 
Union; or whether some at least of the military 
consequences should not rather be ascribed to 
the ‘‘ war powers’’ of international law by 
which the prerogatives of the Government 
were supplemented after the war had assumed 
‘*a territorial character,’ are all open ques- 
tions, according to the point of view that is 
taken and the point of time at which our judg- 
ments are pronounced. 


In any view we cannot convince ourselves 
that Henry was right in insisting on the adop- 
tion of his amendments—twenty in number, 
with a bill of rights superadded—as a condi- 
tion precedent to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution by Virginia. Such a mode of procedure 
would have remanded the whole question of 
the Constitution and its ratification to the un- 
certainties of a void and formless future, be- 
sides being insulting and embarrassing to the 
States which had already ratified the instru- 
ment unconditionally. It would have been 
tantamount, in all probability, to an ultimate 
dissolution of the Union, which was then held 
together by ‘‘ a ropeof sand,’’ and would have 
confirmed the suspicion of Madison in 1787—an 
unjust suspicion, we are sure—that Henry 
wished at that date ‘‘ either a partition or total 
dissolution of the Confederacy.’' And we can- 
not perceive that Patrick Henry was discreet 
in the struggle he made, after the adoption of 
the Constitution, for its earliest possible re- 
vision by a new Federal Convention. Such a 
proceeding would have thrown our infant po- 
lity into the chance medley and hotch-potch of 
& new political battle, to be fought over a new 
division of the Federal assets. It seems to us 
that Madison reasoned well when he held that 
if anew convention should be called on the 
heels of the ratification of the Constitution, it 
was ‘‘ little to be expected that the same spirit 
of compromise would prevail in it as produced 
an amicable result in the first’’; and that in 





such a second convention ‘‘it would be easy 
for those who had latent views of disunion, to 
carry them on under the mask of contending 
for alterations popular in some but inadmissai- - 
ble in other parts of the United States.’ 

We can hardly agree with the biographer in 
holding that, though Patrick Henry took no 
part in framing or adopting the Constitution, 
yet the American people are mainly indebted 
to his foresight and persistency for the impor 
tant safeguards which were engrafted on that 
instrument, soon after its adoption, for the pro- 
tection of our liberties. The claim seems to us 
exaggerated. We cannot forget that Patrick 
Henry accepted these amendments very grudg- 
ingly, because they did not go far enough, and 
even held that they would ‘‘tend to injure 
rather than serve the cause of liberty,'* because 
they would ‘‘lull suspicion *? without giving 
security. Just as little can we see that the 
pressure of Henry for amendments was the vis 
atergo which impelled Madison to the accom 
plishment of the task which he effected on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in favor 
of the amendments recommended by that body. 
Madison and his associates did not take their 
initiative from Henry in either the motive or 
the choice of these amendments. As an advo- 
cate of the Constitution, Madison was not 
pledged to its inerrancy 
zealous advocate of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, though admitting, while the ink with 
which it was written had hardly dried, that 
there were some things in it which never had 


Washington was a 


his approval, and ‘‘ which he was persuaded 
neve; would obtain his cordial approbation." 

In the matter of the amendments proposed by 
Henry, Madison admitted on the floor of the 
Virginia Convention that he was ready to con- 
sider ‘‘how far they were good,’’ but pro 

claimed at the same time, with outspoken 
frankness, that ‘‘as far as they were palpably 
and insuperably objectionable, they ought to 
be opposed.’' In the face of the amendments 
concerted by Henry and his associates, Madison 
declared on the floor of the Convention that 
the Constitution, in the form impressed on it 
by its framers, was ‘‘ infinitely more safe than 
it would be after introducing into it that long 
train of alterations which they called amend 

ments. ’’ 
who would be likely to look to Henry for the 
vis a tergo which was to direct him in the pur 


This was not the languace of a man 


suit of constitutional reforms. 

We are therefore not a little surprised in 
this same matter of the amendments to find 
Madison charged with having practised ‘‘ an 
* in a letter 
written to George Lee Turberville, under date 
of November 2, 1788, and which, it is intimated, 
was designed by Madison to conciliate the Vir- 


artful concealment of his views 


ginia Legislature and procure his election as 
Senator. In this letter Madison admitted that 
he was not of those who thought the Constitu- 
tion ‘‘a faultless work’’; that there were 
amendments which he wished it ‘‘ to have re- 
ceived before it issued from the place in which 
it was formed *’; that there were some amend- 
ments which he still thought ‘‘ ought to be made 
according to the apparent sense of America,’’ 
etc. Such a letter, considered as one ‘‘ designed 
to be used in the Legislature,’’ seems to the 
biographer ‘‘ very different from other letters 
written by Madison in confidence’? to Wash- 
ington and Hamilton immediately after the 
amendments of Henry had been broached in 
the Virginia Convention. In these letters 
Madison had held that some of Henry’s amend- 
ments were ‘‘highly objectionable.’’ But 
surely there was nothing covert or confiden- 
tial in such communications, when he had 
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openly proclaimed on the floor of the Conven- 
tion that some of them ‘‘were palpably and in- 
superably objectionable.’’ While these words 
were still ringing in the air, we cannot see 
that Madison practised any ‘‘ artful conceal- 
ments of his views,’’ so far as can be judged 


from a comparison between his private and his 


public declarations. The public record he 
made for himself in open debate did rot differ 
from the communications made to Washing- 
ton and Hamilton under the sanction of pri- 
vate correspondence; and when, in this same 
Turberville letter, he declared his opposition to 
a new convention, the hostility of Henry and 
his partisans was, by that frank avowal, 
sufficiently assured against Madison’s candida- 
ture for the Senate, 

It was to be expected that the author of this 
biography would devote a special chapter to 
the history and significance of the Kentucky 
and Virginia *‘ Resolutions of '98,’’ which had 
such a decisive weight in precipitating the ad- 
hesion of Patrick Henry to the Federalist 
party. Where Madison, who wrote the Vir- 
ginia series,declares that they mean one thing, 
and Calhoun, who adopted them as his own, 
declares that they mean another thing, there is 
obvious room for a wide oscillation of opinion 
concerning their real intendment. It is plain 
that these famous political cries were meant to 
scatter ‘‘ambiguous voices,’’ Jefferson, in- 
deed, made no concealment of their designed 
ambiguity when he wrote to Madison that it 
seemed expedient to affirm all the important 
principles which these ‘‘ Resolutions’’ con- 
tained, so as to hold to the ground covered by 
them in the-future, and yet to leave the matter 
in such a train that the Republicans would not 
be ‘‘ committed absolutely to push the matter 
to extremities,’’ while being left ‘‘ free to push 
as far as events would make prudent.’’ Such 
a ‘‘game of fast and loose ’’ easily lends itself 
to double meanings as well as doub'e purposes. 
But it hardly seems fair to expand the meaning 
of the Virginia manifesto in a belligerent _di- 
rection by infiltrating it with the gasconade of 
John Randolph of Roanoke, simply because 
that political Thersites declared in 1817 that 
the Virginia Republicans looked to ‘‘ violent 
opposition ’’ in the passage of their solemn pro- 
test against the alien and sedition laws, and 
that they prepared for military resistance by 
building an armory in Richmond contempora- 
neously with their declaration. It was quite 
natural that the author of this biography should 
corroborate his views of the Virginia manifesto 
by citing the statement of Randolph, con- 
firmed as it is by the authority of Mr. Henry 
Adams in his ‘ Life’ of the Roanoke politician. 
Yet we believe the story is wholly apocryphal, 
and rests on nothing better than Randolphian 
melodrama and bravado. Certain it is that 
Randolph’s statement at the time he made it 
was immediately and flatly contradicted on 
the floor of Congress by two of his colleagues, 
Mr. Pleasants and Mr. Jackson, who had been 
members of the Virginia Legislature when the 
‘* Resolutions of ’98’’ were passed. And the 
impossibility of the story is clear enough if it 
be true, as we find stated in a Richmond edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Resolutions,’’ that ‘‘ the Armory 
and Arsenal Bill,’? to which Randolph re- 
ferred, was passed on the 23d of January, 1798, 
about five months before the alien and sedition 
laws were enacted. It would seem, therefore, 
that ‘‘the armory legend,’’ as currently used 
to point a moral and adorn a tale at the ex- 
pense of the Virginia ‘‘ Resolutions of ’98,’’ is 
only another illustration of the ‘‘myths”’ 
which, light as thistledown and tenacious as 
burdock burrs, attach themselves with readi- 





ness to any epoch-marking and sensational in- 
cident in the annals of history. So true is it 
that the Muse of History, especially when she 
trails her robes along the highways of emo- 
tional politics, is sure to carry at her heelsa 
crop of entirely plausible fictions which the 
Mythus has tacked on her train. 

We should not omit, in closing these com- 
ments, to bear our cheerful tribute to the lite- 
rary accuracy as well as the historical 
thoroughness and fidelity which Mr. William 


| Wirt Henry has brought to the preparation of 


these memorial volumes. Careful reference is 
given on every page to the authorities which 
have been consulted, and the range of these 
authorities is wide. Typographical errors 
there must be, of course, in a work of more 
than 1,800 pages, but they are few. Slips of 
the pen there will be, as when, for instance, in 
the second volume it is written that ‘‘ Edward 
Pendleton ’’ (p. 347), instead of Edmund Pen- 
dleton, was the President of the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1788; or as when we are told bya 
witness, without correction, that Patrick 
Henry, in his latter days, was in the habit of 
carrying about with him ‘‘ Soame Jennings’s ”’ 
book (p. 490) on the ‘Internal Evidences of 
Christianity,’ where reference is intended to 
the treatise of Soame Jenyns; but such inaccu- 
racies are very exceptional. It remains to say 
that the typographical execution of the vol- 
umes calls only for commendation. 








GERMAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 


Denkmiler der deutschen Renaissance, 
herausgegeben von K. E. O. Fritsch. Ber- 
lin. 1882-1891. 4 vols., at 300 marks. 


TuE late Mr. James Fergusson, in his ‘ History 
of Modern Architecture,’ says that ‘‘the Re- 
naissance architecture of Germany may be dis- 
missed in a very few lines, inasmuch as, during 
these three centuries, not a single architect 
was produced of whom even his compatriots 
are proud, or whose name is remembered in 
other countries; and not a single building 
erected the architecture of which is worthy of 
much study, nor one that calls forth the ad- 
miration of even the most patriotic Germans 
themselves. ’’ 

Now no writer calling his work a history was 
ever more haphazard in his statements than 
Mr. Fergusson; but had he waited a little be- 
fore publishing this one, even he might have 
hesitated in its utterance. The year of the ap- 
pearance of the ‘ History of Modern Architec- 
ture’ witnessed also that of Liibke’s ‘ Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Renaissance,’ Ortwein’s 
great work was already under way, and now, 
ten years after its beginning, the ‘ Denkmia.er 
deutscher Renaissance’ of Fritsch has come to 
a successful ending. It is true that before 
Liibke the Renaissance in Germany had lacked 
an historian; it may also be true that the great 
outburst of patriotism (and *bumptiousness) 
eonsequent on the Franco-German war was, in 
a measure, the cause of all these works, and 
that, though patriotism may make a people 
prouder of its possessions, it cannot make those 
possessions any better than they were before; 
yet it is none the less true that the Renaissance 
produced monuments in Germany that deserve 
better treatment than the cheap sneer of Mr. 
Fergusson. 

The splendid series of plates before us afford 
ample means for judging the architecture of 
Germany during the sixteenth and part of the 
seventeenth centuries. They are reproductions 
of photographs taken directly from the build- 
ings themselves, are large enough in size to 





show clearly even the minutest details, and are 
perfectly satisfactory in execution. As there 
are 300 of them, they form, especially if sup- 
plemented by the equally splendid work of 
Dohme, ‘ Barock und Rococo Architektur,’ an 
admirable representation of the constructive 
art of Germany between the fifteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The text, published with 
the last Lieferung, is strictly confined to the 
necessary explanations regarding the plates. 
It would have been well had it been preceded 
by an essay, even a short one, on the general 
aspects of the Renaissance in Germany, and 
still more is it to be wished that the plates had 
been numbered, and that there was an index, 
to avoid the necessity of seeking for a given 
view thrqugh the twelve Lieferungen, or the 
four volumes into which it was intended the 
work should be divided. 


Architecture, everywhere in the north of 
Europe in these three centuries, was chiefly 
civil—palaces and town and country houses for 
the nobles and for the middle classes, to an- 
swer the new social wants of the new civiliza- 
tion, and public buildings. The Middle Ages 
had left churches more than enough for cen- 
turies that already made less use of them; the 
change in the modes of warfare had made un- 
necessary nine-tenths of the military architec- 
ture which other times had demanded. The 
new art drew its inspiration from Italy, and, 
as might be expected, Germany was far behind 
France in its application. Feudalism lingered 
longer in Germany, largely for want of a 
splendid and powerful central court to trans- 
form the character of the nobility, and the 
rude Burg still subsisted when the French 
nobles were already building modern palaces 
after the manner of the Italians. Moreover, 
the Renaissance entered into Germany by the 
way of literature and painting and engraving, 


rather than by architecture. Its builders in . 


the sixteenth century knew Italy only from 
books, drawings, etc., and the plans that they 
evolved, executed by stone masons whose 
highest effort in the way of sculpture had been 
in geometric tracery, were naturally but clum- 
sy achievements. 

Besides all this, Goethe’s reproach to Luther, 
that he had retarded civilization in Germany 
for fifty years, was nowhere truer than in re- 
spect of architecture. We know not only that 
Luther was not hostile to the arts, but that, 
in his way, he loved them; still, his work, and 
that of his time, was something quite other 
than their promotion. As long as he lived, 
then, the new architecture made but little 
headway. He died in 1545, and shortly after 
Germany began to be at peace and to reap the 
benefits of peace in splendid works. The tri- 
umphs of modern architecture in the land, the 
Otto Heinrich’s Bau of Heidelberg Castle, the 
court of the old palace at Stuttgart, and the 
porch of the Rathhaus at Cologne, all date 
from the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
Up to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the country followed with zeal the new direc- 
tion given toart. If the results are less splen- 
did than they were in Italy or France, it is be- 
cause the country was less rich, less civilized, 
and also because (there is no use in denying it) 
it was less gifted in artistic qualities. 

This excellent work of Fritsch is, then, after 
all, one more proof, if any were needed, that 
the Germans have never yet been an artistic 
people; and this in spite of certain great 
achievements in each period of their history. 
In the epoch of Romanesque architecture, the 
region on both sides of the Rhine was adorned 
by aseries of magnificent churches, that remain 
to this day the most splendid monuments that 
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the country can boast. The same style in 
other parts of Germany produced, asa rule, 
only horrors. Gothic art was introduced late, 
and its great successes could be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand. Still, the so-called 
Norddeutsche Tiefldénder, in their forced use 
of brick, gave us a variety of Gothic which, 
without yielding anything of the very first 
rank, is original, dignified, and often impress- 
ive. So in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, alongside of three or four buildings that 
would do honor to any land, as many more 
that would be worthy of a second-rate position 
in France, and as many hundreds where some 
one feature—a portal, a gable, or an oriel, 
showing all the German love for elaborate de- 
coration—is attached to a huge mass otherwise 
insignificant, there is a goodly number of more 
modest class that may fairly be counted among 
the best things the country can show. 


Every traveller in Germany has noticed the 


huge timbered houses of old towns like Bruns- 
wick, Hildesheim, or Halberstadt. The ground 
floor is often built of well-squared stones, while 
the upper stories, usually projecting more and 
more beyond the lines of the foundations, are 
a skeleton of timbers filled in with brick or 
plaster. The main feature is, however, the 
gable, which soars majestically upwards with 
two, three, or even four stories of windows in 
its broad field. The sixteenth century found 
this type of house already existing, and did not 
dream of changing a thing so well adapted to 
It merely modified 
the details. From Gothic, without altering a 
single fundamental disposition, the house be- 
came modern or Kenaissance. The forms of 
everything ornamental were modelled after 
the classic and antique that the books were im- 
porting from Italy. Often about windows 
encased in mouldings of the purest late Gothic 
type were put Roman pilasters and an archi- 
trave. The houses of this mixed sort are 
among the most charming things that archi- 
tecture in Germany can boast. Later, as 
knowledge of Itatian art increased, the details 
became more correct, but the charm was no 
longer there. They were just like any other 
German Nachahmungen, spiritless and detesta- 
ble. The one really exquisite work of the six- 
teenth century, the portico of the Rathhaus in 
Cologne, is a delightful combination of columns 
of the composite order with arches still point- 
ed, with Gothic vaulting and roof. The houses 
that we admire in the old towns of the north 
are not to be compared to this portice, except- 
ing as both apply the forms of a new art with- 
out slavish subserviency, and only just so far 
as they suit the purposes of the builder. 

The gable was everywhere in Germany, and 
continued to be so during the whole period, the 
distinguishing feature of Renaissance architec- 
ture. A house with its long side towards the 
street, and with the rich dormer windows that 
play so beautiful a part in French construc- 
tion of the period, is a great rarity. Instead 
of this, the gables are of a width and height 
that make them imposing, though, where orna- 
ment is abundant, it only too often detracts 
from rather than adds to the effect. Pinnacles, 
the too-pervasive scroll work—that even Liibke 
admits to be a weak side of German Renais- 


sance art—and other clumsy and unmeaning | 





' 


devices, go far to spoil what would otherwise | 


be noble. We have said that the sixteenth 
century merely took the gable as it found it, 
and turned it to its own uses; in Gothic art it 
was equally prominent and sometimes, espe- 
cially in the regions towards the Baltic, filled 
in with pointed arch panels, it was really 
beautiful, Even then, however, it was not 


always a success; and in the Renaissance art, 
where the types became much more varied, 
there was by so much the greater chance of 
going wrong. 

The eighteenth century did violence to all 
German traditions of building. The country 
had hitherto borrowed every style of architec- 
ture, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, from 
some one or other of its neighbors, but had 
ended always by making them its own. Ger- 
man Gothic might be, and generally was, very 
bad, but there was at least no mistaking it for 
the Gothic of any other people; so with Ger- 
man Renaissance architecture—but the last 
century changed all that. Every German 
prince exhausted servility in trying to imitate 
Versailles and the two Trianons, and at the be- 
ginning of this century, when every little 
State had its Monplaisir, Monbijou, Monrepos, 
its Sans Souci or Ludwigslust, architecture 
had reached the lowest point of insignificence. 
Up to the war of 1870, the newer, the more 
pretentious streets of German towns were of 
an insipidity and ugliness that could hardly be 
matched in Europe. Not only had the gable 
been abandoned, but along with it every 
other feature that might in the least degree 
give character toa facade. The new Empire 
has, not unnaturally, gone to the other ex- 
treme. In the revived German Renaissance, 
the architects have too often tried to put every 
ornament that ever was invented upon one and 
the same house. Nothing is more common 
than to see a building possessing gables, dor- 
mers, porticoes, balconies, pinnacles, oriels, log- 
gias, pilasters, and columns, and, if there be 
left room for anything else, it is somehow 
there. Of course there is no knowing what 
will remain after all this effervescence shall 
have subsided. We can only hope for the best. 
The volumes of Fritsch show abundantly that, 
in the epoch from which these architects draw 
their inspiration, there was more bad work 
than good. A comparison of what is done now 
with what was done then is, on the whole, far 
from discouraging. 

Liibke, in the opening chapter of his ‘ Ge- 


schichte der deutschen Renaissance,’ says: 


‘* While the Romance lands, Italy and France, 
as wellas Spain, are in no position to appro- 
priate the great results of the ecclesiastical 
Reformation of Germany, it is on the contrary 
the fortune of Germany to receive energetic 
influences from the artistic Renaissance of 
Italy, and to unfold therefrom a new art, in 
which the southern sentiment of beauty is 
united to Teutonic depth and strength."’ 

We may pardon this because it was written 
not long after the Franco-German war, when 
the gravest Germans indulged in a good deal 
of buncombe; but we cannot let it go without 
protest. Teutonic depth and strength may 
have united with a feeling for beauty to create 
the architecture of the sixteenth and seven- 








teenth centuries, but that feeling for beauty | 


was not in the least Italian or southern—it was 
as Teutonic as the depth and strength. The 
imagination of these men of the north has not 
the turn for grace, the sentiment of balance, 









clearness, proportion, and symmetry of the | 


southern imagination. There is, by way of 


compensation, a feeling for picturesqueness, 


of dignity, that, at times, is touched with 
melancholy and becomes poetic. Thege are 
qualities that often make us forget the uncouth- 
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by no means always accord with the accredited 
ones. With regard to many of these—too 
many, in fact—we can but quote the criticism 
of Viollet-le-Duc on Nuremberg, found in his 
‘Lettres écrites d’Allemagne.’ Nuremberg, 
he remarks by the way, is ‘‘ une collection 
plutét qu'une ville,’’ and among its monu 
ments ‘‘ on a peine & trouver une de ces @uvres 
qui laissent un souvenir durable; on est souvent 
étonné, jamais ému; c'est toujours le dernier 
objet qui frappe le plus, et qui fait oublier les 
autres.’’ 


Life of Benjamin Harris Brewster, with Dis- 

courses and Addresses. By Eugene Coleman 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co 
THE author of this work has, so far as in him 
lay, faithfully complied with the maxim, De 


Savidge. 


mortuis nil nist bonum. Were we to accept 
his estimate we should find ourselves ranking 
Mr. Brewster with ** 


Lincoln, Seward, Came 


ron, and Grant.’’ He was ‘‘a man of letters 
among men of the world; dazzling scholars by 
his worldly 


ture. 


position, politicians by his cul 


»» The themes that he touched *‘ are be 
strewn with literary gems and rounded with 
reflection."’ 
forth as the opinion of a biographer 
tribute. The coronet 


philosophical This is not put 
“tis a 
national unanimously 
accorded his work by those whose individual 
judgments make laws, bestow honors, or guide 
national opinions, must establish beyond cavil 
excellence in a sphere incapable of official de- 
grees.’’ Asan orator be was ** 


superb "’; asa 


lawyer he was of the noblest order" 
literature as 
were 
marvel *’; 
over, were incomparable, his sympathy, mag 


» m 
resources 


well as law ‘‘his 


marvellous *’; his memory Was a 


his conversational powers, more- 
nanimity, and other good qualities were pre 
eminent, and withal he was a very religious 
man. There may be found in his life *' 
of judgment, mistaken impulses of a warm 


errors 


heart, apparent inconsistencies which are in 
truth but increased light and more matured re 
flection, and, perhaps, inconsistencies real and 
inexplicable 
be no duty of the biographer."’ 

With due respect to the memory of Mr. 
Brewster, we feel impelled to characterize the 
laudations of his biographer as rather ex- 

Among his contemporaries, and in 
his own surroundings, Mr. Brewster was a 
somewhat striking and picturesque figure; but 
he did nothing and said nothing that will cause 
his memory to live when the generation that 
knew him is gone. 
claims to distinction. 


But search here is conceived to 


travagant. 


Nevertheless, he had some 
He was of a good stock, 
being descended from Elder Brewster of the 
Plymouth Colony, and he showed a fine deter- 
mination and courage in overcoming the ob- 
stacles that poverty and a face repulsively dis- 
fisured by burns laid in his path. Singularly 
enough, he invariably dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned and foppish style that made him ex- 
tremely conspicuous. His head was surmount- 
ed by a white beaver hat, his feet were covered 
with patent-leather shoes and white gaiters, 


| while his coat was of velvet, his trousers of 
| some white or yellow material, his stock of a 
for the play of light and shade, an expression | 


ness of details, the absence of the plastic and | 


more purely architectural gifts, in the sugges- 


tion of the magie that has woven legends and 


rude, even coarse on occasion, and 
- 


ballads, 


' then again warm with enthusiasm for beauty, 


for strength and nobility. Our admirations 


| rounded himself. 


flaming color, and his shirt bosom adorned 
with ruffles. Similar ruffles of the finest lace 
took the place of cuffs, half covering his jewel- 
led hands, and he carried his peculiar tastes 
into the appointments with which he sur- 
These affectations, however, 


did not lessen the charm of his conversation, 
j 


which was due to his really remarkable memory 
and to his varied reading. He had an affec- 
tionate disposition, a kin! beart, and withal a 
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certain stubborn honesty that gave him such 
distinction as he attained, while it prevented 
his attaining the distinction of public office to 
which he aspired. 

In the Dangerfield slave case in 1858, Mr. 
Brewster attained notoriety by the unnecessary 
vehemence with which he advocated the return 
of the fugitive negro to slavery, but he lived to 
admit that the abolitionists were in the right. 
As Attorney-General of the United States under 
President Arthur, he had much to do with the 
Star-route trials, but we cannot concur with Mr. 
Savidge in the belief that these proceed- 
ings will compare in importance with the trial 
of Warren Hastings. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the lame and impotent conclusion of 
the matter was not due to any treachery on 
Mr. Brewster’s part. He was sincere in his at- 
tempt to secure convictions, as is proved by the 
hostility of the persons implicated. But to the 
participants in that contest history will award 
no laurels. Mr. Brewster undoubtedly had a 
certain thirst for culture and an interest in 
elevated themes; but his tributes to learning 
and religion are rather of the chromo order. 
The fineness of his feeling in such matters will 
be judged by the fact that he was an intimate 


friend of Simon Cameron. He was perhaps 
somewhat better than his friends; but that is 
not to attribute to him anything more than a 
relative excellence. 
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LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Under this general title Charles H. Sergel & Co. beg to announce a series of histories of the South 
American and Central American Republics, countries which are known to English and American readers 
only through the medium of books of travel and histories of limited periods. Closer commercial relations 
with these countries, their enormous resources, and the many thrilling incidents in their histories make 
most opportune this series of books, giving a complete presentation of their past and present national life 
Each volume is being written by a foremost authority, will cover the period from pre-Columbian times to 
1892, and will be profusely illustrated. The first number of the series is 
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others fill many volumes, but Rubinstein has not hitherto made any contributions to literature. But now 
we havea genuine book from Rubinstein’s own pen, which has fallen like a bombshell into two camps at 
once—that of the worshippers of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart on the one side, and that of the followers of 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berlioz on the other.”—T7ne Nation, 
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By ROBERT H. Vickers. 1 vol., 8vo, half leather, $2.50, 


“A book of no ordinary importance. The martyrdoms are not of men,but of libraries; of books and manu- 
scripts, not of flesh and blood, Whatissurprising about the book isits immense range. It covers pagan 
no less than medieval and modern times. It embraces not only Europe, but the countries of Spanish- 
America and the lands of the Orient. It offers one of the most astonishing collections of material that we 
have ever seen.” —Chicago Evening Journal. 
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By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 12mo, Cloth, 196 pages, $1.00. 
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Reed’s Introductory Language 
Work. 

A simple, varied, and pleasing, but methodical, se- 
ries of exercises in Englisn to precede the study 
of technical grammar. 253 pp., 16mo, linen; 
mailing price to teachers, 40 cents. 


Reed & Kellogg’s One-Book 
Course in English. 

A complete text book on grammar and composition, 
in which the pupil is led by aseries of observa- 
tion lessons to discover and apply the principles 
that underlie the construction of the sentence 
and that control the use of grammatical forms, 
328 pp., 16mo, cloth; mailing price to teachers, 
60 cents. 


Kellogg & Reed’s Word-Building 
Fifty Lessons combining Latin, Greek, and 
Anglo-Saxon roots, prefixes, and suffixes into 
about fifty-five hundred common derivative 
words in English. Witha brief history of the 
English Language. 120 pp., 16mo, cloth; 
mailing price to teachers, 30 cents. 


Kellogg & Reed’s English Lan- 

guage. 
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colleges. 16mo, cloth, 226 pages; mailing price 
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pupil is led to a knowledge of the phenomena 

and laws of physics by a series of experiments, 

20 pp., 12mo, cloth; mailing price to teachers, 
$1.00. 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. 
With practical applications to education and con- 
duct of life. Including, also, an Outline of 
Logic. 232 pp., 12mo, cloth; mailing price to 
teachers, $1.00. 
Macvane’s Working Principles 
of Political Economy, 


Ina new and practical form, <A text-book for be- 
ginners. 392 pp., 12mo, cloth; mailing price 
to teachers, $1.00. 


Greenwood’s Complete Manual 
on Teaching Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry. 
Including a brief history of these branches. 278 pp., 

12mo, cloth; mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 


Anderson’s Light Gymnastics. 
A guide to systematic instruction in physical train- 
ing. Fully illustrated. For use in schools, 
gymnasia, etc. 234 pp., 12mo, cloth; mailing 
price to teachers, $1.50. 


The English Classic Series. 

111 numbers. Single numbers, 38 to 64 pages 
each, in paper; mailing price, 12 cents. Double 
numbers, 75 to 128 pages each, in boards; mail- 
ing price, 24 cents. 


The Historical Classic Readings. 
10 numbers. 50 to 64 pages each; mailing price, 12 
cents. 





The ag oe would be pleased to send their 
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NEW EDITIONS ARE NOW READY OF 


Prof. Richard T. Ely’s Works. 


Problems of To-Day. 


A discussion of Protective Tariffs, 
and Monopolies. 12mo, $1.50. 


** No man in this country speaks with the same 
authority or deserves more earnest attention.’’ 


age)’ 


Taxations, 


The Labor Movement in 
America. 


(Revised, with much new and valuable ma- 
terial added.) 12mo, $1.50. 


** No one who wishes to understand the problems 
of labor and capital can afford to be without Pro- 
fessor Ely’s work.’’—Rochester Chronicle. 


Taxation in American States 
AND CITIES. 


A work of immense research, and presents in a 
masterly manner the whole complex subject of taxa- 
tion as well as the inconsistencies which prevail in 
parts of this country. The volume is made espe- 
cially valuable by numerous and carefully compiled 
tables, showing the various methods of levying 
taxes and the comparative results in every State of 
the Union, and will appeal especially to taxpayers, 
lawyers, legislators, and all engaged in public af- 
fairs. 


12mo, $1.75. 


Social Aspects of Christianity 
12mo, 90 cents. 


Professor Ely has no respect for shams; he shows 
what Christian socialism is, and how wide the gulf 





is} between the professed Christianity of many 
churches and the Christianity of the Gospel. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 Last Fourteenth St, 


THE FORUM 


MAY, 1892. 


THE LATE SILVER CRAZE AND THE PRE- 
SENT DANGER: 
The Blight of Our Commerce, 
The Hon. MICHAEL D. HARTER 
The Threat of the Present Coinage Law, 
Senator WM. F. VILAS 
The Loss of Southern Statesmanship, 
J.C. HEMPHILL, 
Editor Charleston News and Courier 
Ten Years of the Standard Oil Trust, 
Cc, T. DODD, 
Solicitor of the Trust 
The True Purpose of the Higher Education, 
President TIMOTHY DWIGHT 
Advantages of the Canadian Bank System, 
D. R. WILKIE, 
Gen. Manager of the Imperial Bank of Canada 
Idleness and Immorality........E. L. GODKIN 
Does the Factory Increase Immorality? 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
{Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Significance of the American Cathedral, 
Bishop H.C, POTTER 
Incalculable Room for Immigrants, 
EDWARD ATKINSON 
Ocean Traffic by the Erie Canal, 
EDWARD P. NORTH 
My Business Partner, the Government, 
ULYSSES D. EDDY 
The Development of Music in America, 
ANTON SEIDL 
The Woman’s Exchange—Charity or Business? 
LUCY M. SALMON, 
Professor of History, Vassar College 
THE FORUM, New York. 


New York, 


50c. a copy; $5 a year. 
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ih D) ’ A 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 
Pratt Portraits. Sketched 


New England Suburb. Bw 
lémo. $1.00 


The Test Pronouncer. By W. H. P. 


Payre. A companion volume to ** 7,000 Words 
Often Mispre the identical 
list of words found in the larger work 
in groups of ten, without 


in a 


ANNA FULLER 


nounced, ** containing 
, arranged 
diacritical marks for 


recitations. I6mo, 50 cents. 


Summer-Fallow. 


convenience in 


Poems. By 


CHARLES Buxton Gorne. 12mo, $1.00 
| New Chapters in Greek seateny. 
Based upon the Latest Archiwological Discover 


of Classi 
cal Archaeology and Art, Oxford. 8vo. (Ready 


ies. By Percy GARDNER, Pr. fessor 


next week. 


RECENTLY 


Julius Czsar and the Foundation 
OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM. By 
W. Warpe Fow.er, M.A., Lincoln College, 
Oxford. With maps, seven portraits of Caesar, 
and thirty-three other illust 
the Nations, Volume VI 
$1.50. Half-Moroeco, 


) $5.00. 


ISSUED 


rations Her 
l2mo, Clot 


$1.75 


ves of 


th, extra, 


**T must thank you at once for vour beautiful 
lite of Julius Cwsar. Ihave near rly completed the 
perusal of it. Thad not thoug! of re ail ng it at 
opvee, but have found it too in ing to lay 











The plan is carried out il. | 
portions are well maintair ditt ul 
and it is instructive, ar n of the necessary 
| condensation, highly readable and attractive, Your 
2 ies es of the Nations’ I consider a great su 
cess. Thad previounly read ‘Gustavus Adolphus 
id * Nelson,’ and mean to read more of them."' 
fessor James Monroe, Obe n College, Oh 
Methods of teduuniied Renee 
TION By Davip F. Scuioss. Svo, $1,50 
‘“*In Mr. Schloss's volume we hi tirs 
time a detailed and exact deseriptior ious 
methods of remuneration actually t 
} modern industry, with a careful analys re 
} sults . . No economist eal 
with questions of Vages or profi ul 
making use of Mr. Schloss’s labors." : 
Spr Ker 


MAY ATLANTIC 


Contains 
| Correspondence. 
| By F 


A Cathedral Courtsh 


By Kate DovuGLas WiGGIn 


B, SANBORN. 





The Emerson-Thoreau| 





The Present Require-| 


| ments JOV 4 di i205 SSZOV 
to Harvard College. 

By JAMes JAY GREENOUGH. 

| With excellent contributions 
MARION CRAWFORD, HARRIET Wa- 
TERS PRESTON, WILLIAM SHARP, and 
othe rs. 

i1umber. 

Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 
wm Eas 


a ee ee 
O4.00 a year; 35 cents a 


t Seventeenth St... New York, 
Diabetes has been c 


WATER without other treatme 


nt Advt 
cAN 
iS way. 


by BUFFALO LI THIA 


Price, ®%, 
NEW YORK. 


'POETRY AND 


by F. | 


Vil 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS OF 
S.C. GRIGGS& CO. 
A STUDY OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Eucen M. Mrreneut With ar uction by 
William Rounseville Alger. 1 vol, $1 
**A very comprehensive view “ irs 


of Greek hilosk phic ch 


New Yori 


MENS CHRISTI 


AND OTHER PRosLeMS tn THe Y AN 
TIAN Ernics I loun S A BDNEY 
D.D., of the Seabury 
f ‘Hevel's Es I ~ 
i Ali wi a tiv sa 
hove ft : 2 ‘ 
book HN i 


CIVILIZATION : 





AN His RICA K * I MEN 
CHARLES Morris, au f I Aryan Ra 
Its 0) and is A 
12u 1,000 pag S44 
‘Ab < s 

bokl t ‘ ‘ 

Li eX} t 

Publi ed 

THE ARYAN RACE; 

Irs Orn N AN Irs ACHIEVEMEN ¥ ‘ 

Mor ’ t \ Ma 
ire l », $1 
In se are ‘ 

solht ‘ ‘ > 
— “- . 

HINDU LITERATUR] 

Or, Tur ANcieENT Books INDIA v I 4 
A. R M ™ . ‘ 

( at i l ~ 
iL isa < 

tive v i s 

plain, ch ’ ‘ ‘ 

lities, ar uta y va : 

xr a > 

PREADAMITES ; 

Or, A DeMoNSTRAT N ? i rXIs NcF MAN 
Berore Apa Ry ALEXAN WIN LL.D 
vf e | SitV 1 i Ss met 
paces, with i i 

strations, $$ 
4 remark * 
“ at : a ~ 
WORLD LIF] 

AS Y IN Cot VE | v Ry ALEXANDE 
Win 1, LL.D { $ M N 
1 ¥ < t) 666 pages ‘ ’ a $ 
o-. 90 
As I ati L ’ and ty i 

w ~ om earliest &\ ence as ne Lous 

masses diffuse t vii sw t level p 

sun and worid systems i their final di 


solution. 


PHILOSOPHY 
OF GOETHE. 


“We know of no other volume in English which 


DvupLey 12mo, 500 pages, 





comprises so much in ion and such liter — : 
criticism of the greatest figure in German iterat 
as this collection of essays and discussions The 


Christian Union 


For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and other 


booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


S&CO., 


a hic ago. 


— ublishers. 


S.C.GRIGGS 


262 & 264 Wabash Ave. 
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B. CEST MONN 5 TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY ‘ 
ENGELM AD eT PAT pon, Pic. | "*FURNISHERS &:GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:&*ECCLESIASTICAL: 


| torial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 36 plates. i 
i Containing 225 illustrations from works of ancient 





Metis 





4 art, with descriptive text and an epitome of the ° ° 
ifs oontente of each book for the use of Schools and DECORATIONS : MEMORIALS 
es students of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 
$3.00, Terms for introduction on application to the 





Publishers. ° ° ry Ey. pe ‘ . 
’ The English text of this edition of Bagetuean’s 333 TO 341 FOURT H AVENUE NEW YORK 
§ Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
‘g rous references notes on the dates, style, and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art, 


110 AEE POSNER 


N.B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 








NOW READY: 
FLUGEL'’S Great Dictionary. German- inpcememnpennmcienngl NEW BOOKS. 

English. A Stout 4to volume of vill+923 pages. *H.: H.. UPHAM’&:CO.: THE SOUL OF LILITH, by Marin i 
Seetee tienen. Swe pont volamen. Full sheep CoRELLI, author of ‘Wormwood,’ *A Romance of ‘ 
Ht re St sgeummaps, | -MEMORIAL-TABLETS | tain onauetace ==" | 
“ Destined to remain the standard dictionary; . ‘ ¥ ° nisheu cloth, 12mo, price $1.20. 


the fruit of honest, long-continued, legitimate scho- THE WHITE COMPANY, by A. CONAN 
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larly work.”—J. ¥. Natton, February 25, 1892 *IN' BRASS: AND: BRONZE: DovLe, author of ‘The Firm of Girdlestone,’ ete. 
¥ a New enlarged edition, fully illustrated, cloth, 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT "54° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. | $1.25; paper covers, 50c. ; 
a . ’ ‘NEW * YORK: HARRISON’S SPEECHES, compiled by : 
a Importer of Books and Periodicals CHARLES HEDGES. Contains an excellent steel en- : 
iy é f the President, his sp hes f:om Feb- 
: yi i REMOVAL. AU TOGRAPH LE T Te RS Fairy, 1888, "$0 February. 1802. “chronvloxtcally 
if y The onstant Increase of my business has made sant foray Pacts PN Ca 
& ’ . Nos, 43-47 E. 10th St., New York. 


I therefore have removed my business to 





810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 
Thanking you for past favors and soliciting your 


comvrsnnrt tonne sera| 40 Kducational Directory. 


& 
{ 
bi 
| 
: BRANCHES : 
; 
4 
; 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


328 MIcKLE St. CAMDEN, N. J., I. THE NATION has the largest circulation of any literary 
The pictures have come, and t ge sea 





cenit nape ep 
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eatioess pers ser eores 








he 6 large seated and iad Bs “ e e 5 
body % please me perfectly—as well as any I ever sat and political journal published in this country. The 
| Soe Ser, a all = yp pw Bom 4 
0 w Orleans). z ° . ™ > , 
re 10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
Please print me sir more, same style, on the large j 
plain cards, and I will send over for them in about a 


i] week, : small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
ie Walt Whitman. , P ; aie satiate 

i To F, Gutekunst, Photographer, NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 
es 712 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


Maning palaapemdiane | 











paenengeromegencr reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


“LG TITIA.” . nae ; eo | 
(Portrait of Miss Barker.) Engraved and printea in | II, The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
the * Bartolozzi” manner by Stodart of London 
after Cosway. Size, without margin (oval), 12.9 
inches. 160 signed artist’s proofs only. $12. 
N. B.—In view of the very low rate at which these 
proofs are now published, the right is reserved to F z é 4 
Ser ease Sie Setee wriemows Perthes gotiec. as soon as fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 


the edition becomes scarce. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 


classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 











20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. where the education of children is a matter of careful i 
Finance Reports, 1790-1849 consideration, i 
‘ Annee) Deperte 4 fe secretary ee Treeaury on j ¢ 
; 0 . 8. fr ¢ - . . . 3 
a sive, to which are prefixed the Reports of Alexan- | IT], The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- | 
der Hamilton on blic Credit, a National Bank, 
: Manufactures, pitas, ot. 7 volumes, 8vo, sheep. q 2 
paloneananpacnensinces sentative one for many years. It includes cards 1 
W. H,. LOWDERMILK & co., : P p ‘ . 2 
Dealers in Government Publications, of most of the prominent educational institutions 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
verywhere, during the season of school advertis- 
98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the : 


anD LonpoN, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, paper throughout the year. : 


OLD AND NEW. School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- z : R ‘ ) a 
tis to any address, on application. address in the first line, classification being made by States, alphabetically, 





R ARE BOOKS unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 
’ Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following 


AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. | discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, ro per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 





Send stamp for separate lists. ‘ ° . 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. per cent, on 13 insertions, 15 per cent, on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 
Address AMERICAN Press Co., Baltimore, Md. ‘ . ‘ . : 
insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. ‘ 
F. W. CHRISTERN, The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, : sete 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 


Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock di ] 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on irectly to 


--- Vy kt egestas satiate: THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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de 28, 1892] _ 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic M. utual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25, 1892. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December 
1891: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 97 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


Sk I SE Bain ncancndencwtdenseaceun 394,177 87 


Total Marine Premiums..............-... $5,256,865 84 


Premiums marked off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... $3,734,723 36 
Losses paid during the 

same period..............$1,836,325 11 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........$784,790 57 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at. wen xa 
Premium Notes and Bills. Re ceivs vals ie. 
ee eee eee 


1,083,400 36 


1,425,030 93 | 


193,895 88 


UE yoke sn clan uavivdanccccwabecweunt $12,278,582 17 | 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 


. : ? on 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will beissued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 

TRUSTEES: 
George Bliss, Anson W. 
W.H. H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C. H. Marshall, Joseph Agostini 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D, Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, 
Horace Gray, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 


J.D. Jones, Hard, 


C. de Thomsen, 
Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wald. P. Brown, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


THE ETHICS OF MUSIC: 


Plain Facts for Students. By Evita V. EASTMAN 
This little volume consists of fonr lectures, de- 
livered before the Philadelp a, Musical Academy, in 
the autumn and winter of 1891-92. 
The subjects are as follows: 
ART AS AFFECTED BY ee ar ACTER 
LEGITIMATE USES OF MU 
CHARACTER AS AFFE(¢ TE D BY ART; 
FASHION AND TASTE IN MUSIC. 
16mo, Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Published by DAMRELL& UPHAM, 


BOSTOR, MASS. 


R RENT-CAMP ON THE UPPER 
St. Regis Lake, in the Adirondacks, near Paul 
Lae s. One of the finest loc ations in the North 
Woods. Completely furnished and equipped ineve ry 
respect. Tents. cabin, boat-house, lodge, ice-house, 
boats, etc. Address 
1018 Spruce Street, Philadelphiaa. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, NATION 
included, as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pamphlets. Catalogues free. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE 
Address Box 462, Concord, Mass. 
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on the market. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


\ ] rs ire used in the 
pEg preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO’ 


 BreakfastCocoa 





fy \ 
| which is absolutely 

i eI prre and soluble. 

} iy i It has morethan three times 
} ihe strenyth of Cocoa mixed 


' 

Git with Starch, 
Sugar, and 

nomical, costing less t 

It is delicious, nourishing, 

DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


XNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
New York 


148 Sth Av., near 20th St. 
Market Place 


Arrowroot or 
is far more eco- 
han one cent @ cup. 
and EASILY 


Baltimore. 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 


Washington, 817 


THE GREAT 


~ Ol, at 
ELECTRIC LICHT 


_P.FRINK 
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ia UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
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Constant improvement has _char- 
acterized the history of the Rem- 
ington Standard Typewrit he 
changes introduced into the 1892 


model re present the carefully tested 


- ’ 
of expert study of various 


points deemed capable of improve- 


They present advantages in 


WOrk, ANG Case as 


as convenrence ot operation 


1) 7 ee oe 
will readily commend them- 


to all users 


Direct 
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First -~< 


ess Route 
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tween 


Fast Exp 


ME DI rs 


lass Passenger Se e 
NOW YOa&A and GENOA. 27TA4AZ) 
NOR TH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 





TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS 
To neet the pe 1 f the American public for 
me direct and sof ft ling the 
f the MEDITE R RANE AN ¥ steamers of the 
n ut Kee eof ser 
Lpress service of 
Ss ») between 
a HPA 
r tervais tw 
ers f n NEW 


ad WERRA es one 


SEW YORK for GiB. 





t I v aii iT 
acE NOA 
WERRA May 7 FULDA, May 2S 
* 2; WERRA, July 2 FULDA, Aug. 6 
NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 
is less than ELEVEN days 


an reach ITALY and the shores of 


WERRA, June 1s; 





“an bw this route without braving the 

mes fthe ATLANTIC, without cross- 
ins ¢t I a An th ne vas railroad travel 
FromGeE NOAt *travelle roeceed to CANNES, 
NICE, “SAN RI MO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLA, or 
any other health resort onthe R ae Oe SO ae 
points in ITALY, inacom re st rtt » by rail 
Travellers bound fo INDIA, CHINA, JA 
rae and AUSTRALIA, can tm ake con tion at GE- 


NOA with h the fine NORDDREL TSC HE ‘R LLOYD IM 
PERIAI MAILI STE AMERS that touch at that port on 





their way to the EAST, INDIA, ¢ HINA, and AUS 
TRALIA. 

Passenoe Lakes, Switzerland, and the 
Ty , find es 
- : € \) it ‘ 
Genoa 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


LONDON ri NORTH WESTERN peed AY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILLW 

GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Shorts ae xd popular routes. Queenstown, Liverpool 


, Glas 
gow at ondon Luxurious Parior 
Sleening and i¥ 7 ing cars. Tours 
in | ae Wales, Eng- 
land Parts, & ‘turesque 
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ast ersities, Shakespeare s 
Kegerer ‘ he ked Thre ugh New Verk to ~ wv ak 
MONFY RTS S¥ \VENIENCE ODED, 
ders, May vs, Ti ta, ¢ nie to 


C. A. BARATIONI, Gen Agt. 852 chet oe. New York. 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or 
Niagara Falls. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Clevetand, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago 
D. |. Roberts,Gen’'l Pass. Agt. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


WILL PUBLISH DURING THE SPRING AND SUMMER: 


GREEK. 

Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. Revised by 
the author, Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Harvard Uni- 
versity. About June 1. 

The Grammar has been revised throughout, and in 
many parts rewritten, and itis hoped that in many 
important particulars it will be found still more satis- 
factory than the former editions as a class-room 
text-book, and also as a work of reference. 


Anabasis Dictionary. Illustrated Dic- 
tionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis, with groups of 
words etymologically arranged. By John Wil- 
liams White, Professor of Greek, and Morris H. 
Morgan, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Harvard University. May. 


This Dictionary has already been issued bound 
with Goodwin & White's Anabasis and notes,and has 
received the highest praise of scholars and teachers. 


LATIN. 


Catullus Edited by Professor ELMER T. 
MERRILL of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Summer, 


In the College Series of Latin Authors. 
Livy, Books XXI, and XXII, Edited,with 


Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. B. GREEN- 
ovueu of Harvard University and Professor 1 RACY 
Peck of Yale University. Summer. te 
In the College Series of Latin Authors. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
VOLUMEIII. Edited by a Committee of the Clas- 
sical Instructors of Harvard University. /ust ready. 


Contains important articles by Professors J. H. 
Wright, C. L. Smith, T. D. Seymour, and W. A. Ham- 
mond; with notes, 


HIGHER ENGLI>H. 
Analytics of English Prose and Poetry. 


By L. A. Sherman, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Nebraska. June. 


The aim of this book is to make criticism begin on 
less vague and more exact foundations, and it is de- 
signed to accompany instruction in English litera- 
ture according to the laboratory method. 


Every Student panne vatat, 
should have all the following books, which are the 
best of their class: 

Wordsworth’s Prelude (with notes), . - $125 
Selections from Wordsworth (with notes), - 150 
Corson’s Introduction to Shakespeare, - - 1 
Corson’s Introduction to Browning, - - - 1650 
Hodgkin’s Studies in English Literature, - a 
Meiklejohn’s English Language - - - - 1 
Meiklejohn’s English Literature, - 4 7 80 
Wilson’s The State (Historical and Practical 


Politics), - 200 
Compayre’s History of Pedagogy, - - - 1 75 
Compayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy, - - » 296 
Sheldon’s Studies in United States History. 1 00 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


5 SOMERSET STREET, - - BOSTON. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture. 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
= Photographs mounted on 
plate paper for the illustration of books on art and 
travel, Correspondence invited. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Please mention the Nation. 


7? COLLECTORS OF HISTORICAL 
Data, Colleges, Literary Institutions, ete.—A 
complete file of the London Times, from Oct. 25, 1805, 
down to date. Apply, with offers, to 
THE SECRETARY, Kings College, London, England, 


FLAeees D TYPEWRITER MA- 
shinefor sale. Absolutely new; never used; 
writes four kinds of type and two ribbon spools; 
price $80, cost $112. Address 2173, P.O. Box, Boston. 


, 
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A Primer of English Verse. By Hiram 
Corson, Professor of English Literature in Cornell 
University. Just ready. 

Designed to introduce the student to the wsthetic 
and organic character of English verse—to cultivate 
his susceptibility to verse as an inseparable part of 
poetic expression. 


Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost. 
Edited by Albert 8. Cook, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University. 
May 16. 

The text of this edition is believed to be more cor- 
rect than any other published in this century. Pro- 
fessor Cook’s index will enable the student to find 
Addison’s comments on any particular passage with 
the least possible trouble. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. 


Manual for Teachers of Language. By 
H. 8. Tarbell, Superintendent of Schools, Provi- 
dence, R. L, and author of Tarbell’s Lessons in 
Language. May. 

This will begin withthe first year of the child’s 
schoo! life and show how his instruction in language 
should be managed from that point to the close of 
his grammar-school course. 


Language Lessons and Grammir Lessons 
Hints for Language Lessons and Plans for Gram- 
mar Lessons. By Dr. J. A. MacCabe, Principal of 
Government Normal School, Ottawa, Canada. 
Middle of May. 

This is a book witha very practical and direct pur- 
pose and, though small, will be found of great value. 


The Children’s First Reader. By Ellen 
M. Cyr. Illustrated. Jury. 
This is designed to follow The Children’s Primer 
by the same author and to complete the work of the 
first year in school. 


Stickney’s Fifth Reader. 
June. 
It is enough of this to say that it completes Stick- 
ney’s Series of Reading Books and carries out, like 
the other books, the classic ideal of the course. 


Illustrated. 








Selections for Memorizing. For Primary, 
Grammar, and High-School Grades. Compiled by 
Superintendent SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and Superintendent L. C. Foster, Ithaca, 
N.Y. Summer. 

This will be found a very choice collection, though 

a small one, and one just suited for use in schools. 


HISTORY. 


Beginner’s Americsn History. By D. H. 
Montgomery, Author of the Leading Facts of His- 
tory Series. Illustrated. June 1. 

This book will, it is believed, recommend itself 
both by its plan and by its details. It will be very 
interesting and at the same time a book of sterlin 
merit and value. It willbe fully illustrated and wi 
give the young folks an excellent introduction to 
the history of their country. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Business Book-keeping: High School Edi- 
TION. Including Single and Double Entry. By 
George E. Gay, gg oy of High School, Malden, 
Mass. Illustrated. May. 

The distinctive feature of this work is indicated by 
its title. It is based upon business methods and 
prepares for business work. The Grammar School 
Edition, comprising Single Entry only, is ready. 


GERMAN. 


German Grammar. A German Grammar 
for High Schools and Colleges. By George Hempl, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor in Michigan University, 
and formerly Instructor in German in Johns Hop- 
kins University. Part I. August 1. 

A sufficient manual for the ordinary student of 
German, and an introductory book for such as wish 
to lay a foundation for a scholarly study of the 
language. 

German and Erglish Sounds. By C. H. 
Grandgent, Director of Modern Language Instruc- 
tion, Boston Public Schools. June. 

In the International Modern Language Series. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The Americen Meteorological Journa’. 
aes by Robert DeC. Ward of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


The Yale Review. Edited by the Faculty 


of Yale University. 





French and German 
Text-Books. 


BRENTANO’S of Union Square, 
New York, announce to teachers, li- 
brarians, and others that they are pre- 
pared to execute orders promptly for 
all foreign text-books. An excellent 
assortment always in stock. Special 
importations made of Spanish and 
Italian Books. Classic, standard, and 
current writers in French and German. 
Book-Chat, of inestimable value to all 
teachers; ten cents per copy, $1.00 
per year. 


BRENTANOS, 


124 FIFTH AVE, 
tay" The Only Brand-New Cyclopedia of this 
Decade. 


The New Cabinet Cyclopzdia. 


Edited by A. R. Sporrorp. Librarian of Congress. 
and Dr. CHARLES ANNANDALE, Editor of the 
Imperial Dictionary. 





Includes all the latest information of the Statis- 
tics of all countries, especially the full statistics 
from the 1890 Census Bureau of the United States, 
Arts, Sciences, Medicine, History, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and everything else. It contains all the 
articles in the Cyclopsedia Britannica, and as many 
more not included in that work. 

Complete in 8 handy volumes, each 550 pages, co- 
piously illustrated, $15 00, delivered on easy terms 
of payment in any town or city of the United States. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Sold only to subscribers. Send for circular. 


GEBBIE & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 





EVERYBODY PLEASED 


WITH 


PROF. NOAH K. DAVIS’S 


ELEMENTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


356 pp., royal 8vo. Introductory price, $1.80; 
mailing price, $2.00, 


AND WITH 


PROF. WILLIAM POLAND'S 


LAWS 
OF THOUGHT; 


Or, Formal Logit. 


Introductory price. 72 cts.; mailing price, 80 cts. 





The above have very recently been added to our 
popular list of School and College Text-Books. 
which includes Dr. Mowry’s STUDIES IN CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT and his ELEMENTS OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, Prof. J. H. Appleton’s CHEMIS- 
TRIES, Prof. S. P, Mead’s ELEMENTS OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, President Andrews’s INSTITUTES OF 
GENERAL HISTORY and his INSTITUTES OF 
ECONOMICS, Prof. Labberton’s HISTORICAL 
ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY, THE CECI- 
LIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG, by John 
W. Tufts (an excellent Song-Book for High Schools), 
etc., etc. 

Correspondence cordially invited. Catalogue 
mailed free to any address. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Ave, Boston, Mass., 


31 East 17th St., New York; 122-124 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





